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THE HAIR LINE. 


4 lp question of suffrage for women seems to be drop- 
ping apart of its own weight into two distinct sec 
tions—one a state question, and the other a question which 
affects women alone. Of course such a division is radi- 
cally impossible, for women are a very important part 
of the state; but the surface of the question does seem 
divisible, for the reason that it can be answered at once 
and with patriotic fervor from the stand-point of the 
country’s present good, while it is less easy, far less easy, 
to reply at once concerning the influence of suffrage upon 
the women of the country 

To speak first as a citizen only, it is hard to see how 
any woman, or class of women, can look thoughtfully on 
all their country has been lately suffering without the 
ardent wish that, far from extending her suffrage, our 
country might be able to gather back the whole franchise 
into her troubled bosom, and deal it out again as bread in 
a famine. 

If it is to be a question only of the country’s salvation 
from a danger, then by all means send all the Molly 
Pitchers to the very mouth of the cannon fighting against 
the extension of suffrage. But looking at the question 
again, entirely apart from the state’s good, solely as it 
affects womanhood, whether they do or do not gain the 
suffrage has become to many minds a matter of very lit- 
tle importance indeed, because the withholding of the 
suffrage has proved so futile a check upon the startling 
growth of a movement toward what is called the emanci 
pation of American women 

Whether the suffrage is or is not granted to them, it be- 
gins to appear that there will certainly be no curtailment 
of the number of women in public life, and it is very doubt- 
ful if the granting of the suffrage would appreciably aug 
ment the power of the wave that, without its aid, is 
sweeping auy number of women into all kinds of public 
life and public work. 

There is no better proof of this than the fact that the 
avti-suffragists themselves Lave been absolutely forced to 
enter public life iu order to meet their opponents at all. 

The whole face of the waters is changed, and to cope 
with the strongest swimmers of the radical party the con- 
servative party has had to leave the quict sheltering banks 
and strike also into the whirlpool. In the anti-suffrage 
party itself there are many firm believers in the need of 
women's labor in public works, though all anti-suffragists 
stop at the point of their enteriug public life. That line 
is a thin one. 

It is almost impossible for any human being, much less 
a party made up of various shades of opinion, as is the 
anti-suffrage party, to draw a straight line at the point 
where women of to-day and to-morrow should pause. To 
draw a line just below active politics and just above civic 
duties is something of a task 

Indeed, in the ideal, state politics and the embodiment 
of the higher ideals of civic life should mean one and the 
same thing. It will be bard to keep that line drawn be- 
tween these two as many seek to draw it. 

When we fiud women engrossed in public work to a 
point that stops short only at casting a vote, the mere 
vote grows unimportant as to its effect upon those wo- 
men. The fact of being a voter has undoubtedly beeg 
overvalued as a motive power towards growth, and the 
fact of a vole denied has been overvalued as a deterrent 
power. If women are inherently fitted to take a place in 
public life, they should prove it in their public work by 
first growing over and above and below and around the 
vote itself, sv that the question of its being yielded to 
them will be no longer a question, but an uvimportant de- 
tail. 

But wait for that growth—if it is to be—for the state's 
sake, if nothing else. Just now the number of educated 
women engaged iv civic duties is a large one, but they are 
as the sands of a beach compared with the sands of the 
ocean beside the number of uneducated women whose 
vote ‘would cumber the franchise. It is, or has become, 
as two questions for us to consider, 

Save the state from a cumbered franchise by any means 
possible, but let us uot forget that the very micans by 
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which women are now fighting for the state's salvation 
may serve as another impulse to that wave which is mov- 
ing towards the development of women into fixed habits 
of public life, franchise or no franchise. 

Lot’s wife could have escaped danger by closing her 
eyes and fleeing, but she chose to look back, perhaps in 
patriotic anxiety for her city, und stood as a pillar of salt 
in the turmoil; but not, let us mark—not without flavor. 
There is immense flavor in the turmoil and the excite- 
meut of public life—a flavor that is so persuasive and in- 
sistent that it enters now into every line of woman's 
effort, even anti-suffrage. All roads seem to lead us to 
Rome. 

The question of where this over-rapid development is to 
carry the women of to-day, what its effect may be in their 
homes and on their characters, is becoming a far more seri- 
ous question for them to discuss and deliberate upon than 
the mere detail of voting or not voting. 


A DISCUSSION AT’ SOROSIS. 
A CHEERFUL optimist, discussing, the other day, the 
sins and miseries of bumanity, found the causes 
of most of them to lie in two germs—anger and worry 
(fear being, as he afterward explains, but another name 
for worry). Anger, he says, is the root of all the aggres- 
sive passions; worry, the root of all cowardly passions. 
Kill the germs of these and the evils of life can no longer 
mauifest themselves. As the doctor of medicine attacks 
disease germs to cure the world of possibilities of sick- 
ness, so he would attack these mental germs and cure the 
world of everything—sius, disorder, cruelty, all wretched- 
ness and woe, 

There is much in what he says to appeal to us all, and 
one who follows his prescription for curing one’s self of 
anger and worry will find two things—how full one has 
unconsciously been of one manifestation or another of 
these germs, and how much better equipped one becomes 
for all work and all happivess when once the poison of 
these germs is eradicated from the system. 

Ido not know what the speakers at the Sorosis Club the 
other day would have said to these ideas. In discussing the 
sins and miseries of the poor they came to quite a differ- 
ent conclusion, agreeing to lay the causes of most of them 
at the doors of the landlord or architect. One speaker 
said: ‘*.... We are in the habit of speaking of the brick- 
layer, the cobbler, the factory hand, as poor, aud so they 
are. But it is not the product of low wages or of low 
intelligence, both of which are graded to suit the re- 
quired labor. It is not bad habits, nor high rents, nor 
strikes, which lie at the foundation of their miseries. It 
is architecture. It is the sunless, ill-ventilated, inconven- 
ient, unwholesome tenement-house, which is the dwell- 
ing-house provided for the smallest wage-earner. It is 
the crowding together of families in sleeping-rooms too 
small for one person. It is the dark dingy living-room, 
smaller than this platform, in which are the cook-stove, 
the wash - tub, the dinner table, the pile of bedding on 
which half the family sleep, besides the sewing-machine 
on which your under-clothing, my lady, or the embroid- 
ered or tucked garment of your baby perhaps, is being 
made. 

** This evil is of our race, our time. 11 lies at our doors. 
Every one of us who is not by every means in her power 
endeavoring to remedy it is in some degree responsible 
for the misery, ignorance, crime, that are engendered by 
the architecture of the homes of the poor.” 

The writer who discusses these mental germs and the 
speakers who hold the architect responsible are each fol- 
lowing in the footsteps men have trodden since the world 
began. ‘*Whyare men sinful? Why poor? Why should 
there be misery, sickness, sorrow, and death in the world? 
The ‘why’ of men crying to know echoes like a long re- 
sounding note through all the ages. Sophocles long ago 
heard it.” 

Education was once to have brought the answer. Ev- 
ery reformatory law has been announced as a social pan- 
acea. Every political platform is so framed that each voter 
who stands on it is promised relief from all the ills that 
have oppressed him. New rulers, like new investigators, 
find new causes for misfortune and promise new remedies 
for them. 

And the beauty of it is that each man, each party, is 
right. Each holds some principle of truth, and each does 
a work necessary for the larger work, no one man nor 
one party can do for the world. 

The only work ever done for the world at large by any 
ove man is the work done by character. L. H. F. 


CHILDREN IN SCHOOL, 


FPHE opening of hundreds of schools, both public and 
private, brings sharply to mind the old problem how 
to make children like school better and how to gain better 
results from their study. Many educators have said for 
years, and rightly too, that studies must be made attrac- 
tive. They claimed that this was the chief key to the 
mind, or perkaps the best magnet with which to over- 
come the inertia of young natures. And to that end 
teachers and boards of education have labored, till it seems 
as if the road to learning had been cleared of wellnigh 
every rough place and shady trees and pleasant flowers 
had been planted on both sides; and yet boys and girls 
grumble and drag along in an ungrateful spirft. The 
trouble lies far deeper than the power of mere attractive- 
ness has skill to go. It is the aversion to work that more 
ordless is hidden in every youthful nature. But it is im- 
possible for youth to know, a after long years of ex- 
perience, that in this very work lies his salvation. It be- 
comes the duty of parents and teachers not only to coax 
aud urge, but to insist upon this work of the early years 
—study. Practically about everything that teachers can 
do in this respect is being done. Now and then there is 
a teacher of genius, with personal magnetism and culture 
so blended that he can do miracles with the lazy boys and 
idle girls committed to his charge, but it is not sensible 
that parents should expect all teachers to be of this sort. 
Is it not high time for parents to rouse themselves aud 
do their share? There are not many bad children, but 
there are many that are hard to manage, difficult to 
awaken and inspire, and if there was a better co-opera- 
tion between parents and teachers the results would be 
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more satisfactory, and a great waste of both teachers’ 
and. pupils’ energy be saved. Attendance should receive 
steady watchfulness from those at home. 11 is not enough 
to send children to school every day, but they should be 
sent in such a condition that they may be receptive. 
They caunot be bright and alert to new ideas without 
having the support of a suitable breakfast, and be two 
many children from well-to-do homes start to school on 
a scanty breakfast. This is not from lack of food, but 
from lack of appetite on the one hand and lack of skill 
in preparing suitable dishes on the other. To rectify this 
waut, the nearest candy or buker’s shop is patronized at 
recess-time. This, would not be serious if it happened 
only occasioually, but the daily propping up of w faint 
stomach on such food as these places supply affects di- 
rectly the mental forces. 

Said an experienced public-school teacher, not long 
since: ‘‘ One of my greatest trials is the habit of constant 
theatre-going which so many boys ure permitted to form. 
I might say seven out of ten times when a boy is lazy and 
yawning, and I inquire the cause, I find he has been out 
ate at night, and he quite as often says theatre as * te-a- 
ter.’ Boys seldom have much money, and they generally 
sit in the upper gallery, where their associates and the 
atmosphere are both bad, and when added to this is the 
feverish taste for excitement and the fatiguing effect of 
late hours, I wonder they behave as well as they do in the 
class-room.” Surely such a drain on mental and physical 
strength should be stopped, and such amusement limited 
to an occasional Saturday matinée. 

Another important point is the oversight of the reading 
done out of school hours. One teacher, who was trying 
to induce a greater promptness in her class, offered to 
read out A to them before school began, and she was 
begged to read a thrilling tale, ‘‘ Buckskin Joe.” Every 
school places good reading matter before its pupils, but 
when they are fed on sensational, murderous tales between- 
times it is almost impossible to make good literature 
attractive. Undoubtedly a small, well-selected library 
attached to each school would be of the greatest help to 
break up this vitiated taste, for the public libraries are 
often out of the reach of many scholars whose homes are 
barren of books, good or bad. 

The small triumphs which pupils win over troublesome 
lessons ought to be praised liberally at home. Many 
studies can be converted into fairy-tales, but some can 
never be—arithmetic, for example—and nothing will help 
over the drudgery more than interest and praise and per- 
haps a bit of help at home. Boys and girls should have 
friends, and those who are doing the same work and try 
ing to do well are the greatest help. A lonely boy or girl 
who desires no friends is an object of solicitude, and shows 
a morbid, unhealthy state of mind. But teachers cannot 
be responsible for their pupils’ associates. This is wholly 
the parents’ province, and one that needs looking after 
early in school life, for an idle, quick-witted boy who will 
not work has a worse influence than an out-and-out bad 
boy. To provide good food and sympathetic knowledge 
of studies, to cull the friends, to allow moderate amuse- 
ments and standard reading matter, and to teach a pride 
in actual work, every parent ought to recognize as his 
rightful part in the education of his children, and thus 
complement the efforts which teachers put forth for forty 
weeks in the year. 


SILENT WORK. 


JERHAPS so long as politicians rule the world it will 
be ruled to suit their convenience and interests. The 
legislator whose constituents manufacture arms and mu- 
nitions of war may hardly think it expedient in connec- 
tion with his position and re-election to make himself too 
evident in advocacy of disarmament and peace; that is, if 
he is a politician and not a statesman. And he who has 
contracts for army clothing may not quietly see his rev- 
enues depleted by any permanent understanding that will 
keep armies small. And the feverish, the restless, the 
ambitious, the desperate, will always seize new chances 
for distinction and for excitement. It is the great war- 
sailors and war-captains who, having known the actual 
thing while sternly obeying duty, have nothing to say in 
favor of war. 

But there is only one way to avoid war, and that is not 
by any slavish submission to the claims of those more 
grasping than we; for an unjust claim once yielded al- 
ways brings others-<én its train; but it is by the submission 
of all claims to a bench of arbitration, whose members 
shall be chosen from different nations, each satisfactory to 
all, and whose decision shal! be binding upon all. When 
such a thing comes to pass there will be no need of navies 
whitening the seas, and of battle-ships almost too heavy 
to float, and of standing armies devouring the bread of 
the people more hungrily than the palmer-worm or the 
daughter of the horse-leech. Then the money that has 
gone to the support of these immense battalions and 
armed flotillas will be directed into other and more 
righteous channels; religion and science and the arts will 
have its benefits; public life will become noble and homes 
almost divine. The burden of taxes will then be so dimin- 
ished that the laborer can stand upright and see that he is 
aman and not a beast of the field; the artisan can own 
his house; the child of the poorest man can spare time 
from the earning of daily food to enlighten his mind; 
his mother can look about her and see and share enough 
of the joy of life to hinder her from asking why she was 
born only to bring sorrow into the world; the whole race 
can start on the upward way, no longer retarded by the 
dead weight of overbalancing crime and poverty forever 
pulling it back and leavening the lump with want and 
sin; crime that is born of darkness, darkness that is born 
of misery—all of which follow war as smoke follows a 
firebrand—will cease in great measure to exist, the classes 
with whom sin has rioted as the worm riots on corrup- 
tion will emerge to fresh air and the light of day, and the 
human being will reach a new development whose height 
it is impossible to forecast. 

If such great benefit to the race and the world cannot 
be brought about in any other way, the path can be 
smoothed and made possible for it through the influence 
of women—an influence that may work as quietly as the 
sunbeam. The wife’s mature expression of opinion and 
conviction will be regarded with respect by the husband 
whom she has caused to reverence as well as to love her, 
perhaps in time will be regarded with assent. The son 
caunot but be influenced by the atmosphere of such feel- 
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ing about him in strong measure, and perhaps come to re- 
alize that it is the opinion of the wise woman that is real- 
ly the opinion of the world. But women have first to 
come to the conviction themselves; once having studied 
the subject and arrived at a sane conclusion upon the ne- 
cessity of asystem of arbitration for the welfare of na- 
tions, then the impress of themselves and their thought 
which they make upon the race cannot fail to bring about 
the reform. As for war itself, Hosea Biglow stated it all 
in few words: 
Ez fer war, I call it murder,— 
There you hev it plain an’ flat; 
I don’t want to go no furder 
Than my Testyment fer that. 
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Bhp other evening we committed ourselves to autumn 
by going for the first time to the theatre. It was to 
the Comédie Frangaise to see Miirger’s Vie de Boheme. 
We heard an amusing thing about a Berlin dressmaker 
who went to the premitre of this Vie de Bohéme. He 
had come on from Berlin to get the fall styles. Some one 
toll him new styles in Paris were launched on the stage, 
and the best place to see them was at a first night. As 
the Comédie has seen fit to costume Mirger’s play after 
the manner of 1830, one can imagine what the women of 
Berlin will look like this coming season, as our German 
friend is said to have taken everything he saw literally. 
Let us humbly trust he is not tailor by royal appoint- 
ment to the court, and that there is no danger of seeing 
the Emperor William in corsets, 6r the Empress in one of 
those unspeakable 1830 gowns. 

Alas! there never was any Bohéme, in spite of all that 
Miirger and Du Maurier did to try to make us believe in 
it. In 1849 this celebrated old piece of Mirger’s was first 
introduced to the Parisian public at the Thédtre des 
Variétés, and ever since in how many a student's dreams 
have mingled as ideals the grisette types of Mimi and 
Musette! The piece seems sadly stagy and manufactured 
now. But, after all, one enjoys it immensely. We like 
to imagine youth so extravagantly exuberant as to throw 
over in a minute an Uncle William, fortune and every- 
thing, to cast its fortunes in with those of a party of 
artists seen picnicking on the grass And Mimi and Mu- 
sette, rimming their own bonnets and making flowers, 
are 80 absolutely charming in their attic rooms that one 
likes to forget what an impossible sort of vaudeville it is 
that makes up all the action. 


The house was crowded, and everybody laughed and 
seemed intensely amused. Coquelin cadet monologued 
all the way through, and was quite irresistible in certain 
things, as in waving a feather duster to apostrophize 
‘Happy Youth! when it has not read M. Voltaire,” and 
in others I lost my patience with him, as, for instance, in 
a certain stage trick, that he uses constantly, of blinking 
very fast to express a variety of motives, one of which 
is apparently to take the audience into his confidence. 
Lambert fils, popularly known as ‘‘the handsome Lam- 
bert,” was a stunning sort of Alfred de Musset at youth, 
in the person of Rodolphe the hero, and made it into 
really a great rdle. 

But of course everybody was most interested in the 
début of Mile. Leconte, the new little pensionnaire of the 
Comédie Frangaise. She is one of the few actresses in 
Paris who have made their way by sheer talent, and an 
extremely hard time of it she has had. She was not con- 
sidered pretty; she was neither chic nor elegant; she had 
no influence; and talent is rather a light sort of baggage 
to start out with alone to make one’s way on the stage. 
She was balloted about from one small engagement to 
another without being recognized anywhere. All at once 
she made a hit last winter in La Carriére at the Gymnase, 
in the character of a little provincial of a noble family sud- 
denly transplanted to a foreign embassy as the wife of a 
diplomatist. All Paris began to talk about her, and she 
was invited to join the Comedy. Now she can put on her 
visiting-cards, 

Mile. Leconte, 
de la Comédie Frangaise, 
which is said to be the height of am\ition of every French 
actress. And well it may be. When Mile. Leconte went 
down the solemn marble staircase of the Francaise after 
signing her engagement the tears were in her eyes. 

Great French dressmakers have taken hold of her and 
made her charming. She has now a beautiful little fig- 
ure, and has always had a face that only needed bringing 
out to have the sort of charm of a Greuze. La Vie de 
Bohéme, you know, was the inspiration of Camille. Mlle. 
Leconte dies in it at the end, like Camille, and though she 
is just now a little too perfect, a little too correct, she is 
nevertheless simple and sure, and will ‘‘ arrive,” as the 
French say. 


Miss Susie Addams, after finishing her engagement at 
the Grand Opera House, has signed another with the 
Opéra Comique, where she will soon make her début. I 
remember writing, after her début in Romeo and Juliet in 
grand opera, that the only thing which stood in the way 
of her success, it seemed to me, was the fact that her voice 
was not large enough for grand opera. This has proved 
to be the case. From the Opéra to the Opéra Comique is 
not a descent in Paris. One has more competition with 
artists in the smaller theatre than in the larger. Without 
being a great musician, Miss Addams is a thorough artist. 
What she knows has been taught her with pains, but she 
has worked bard and learned it well. Without ever hav- 
ing succeeded in specially interesting the public, as Ma- 
dame Eames and others succeeded in doing, she has quite 
as assured a position musically in Paris as some cthers of 
whom one hears more. 


Speaking of assured positions reminds me of Mr. Tan- 
ner, of whose “ Raising of Lazarus,” which was bought 
for the Luxembourg, I have already spoken His family 
must not be confounded with a slave family of the same 
name. Mr. H. O. Tanner, the distinguished artist, is of the 
fourth generation of Tanners who have always lived in 
or near Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, arid who, though colored 
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citizens of the United States, have never, any of them, been 
slaves. 

Miss Elsie W. Roberts, also a Pennsylvanian, from 
Philadelphia, whose Salon picture of the ‘“‘ Madonnas of 
St. Mark,” you will remember, was reproduced in the 
Bazan, and received a great deal of notice in various 
French and American papers, has been working al] sum- 
mer at Veulettes-sur-Mer in Normandy, where her family 
took a villa for the season. She has a little studio there, 
and her models come down from Paris to pose for the 
beautiful reredos she is working upon for a memorial 
church in Pencoyd, Pennsylvania, where the Roberts fam- 
ily have lived for over two hundred years. It is a series 
of panels illustrating one of the psalms, of great strength 
in drawing and beauty of composition. Miss Roberts ex- 

ts to spend the entire winter upon it, working under 
uvis de Chavannes. 

Another successful young American artist is Miss Mil- 
dred Howells, whose picture in the Salon of the Champ 
de Mars was bought by a Frenchman, She has a very 
personal talent, in the French sense of the word, for do- 
ing charming decorative things, that suggest, as much as 
they suggest anything, the style of Boutet de Monvel. 


To go from pictures to chiffons, which is what every- 
body seems to be asking about just now, it is not true 
that nothing but princesse dresses will be worn and that 
all skirts are trimmed. Skirts, so far as I have seen them 
at this early period of the season, about the middle of 
September, are divided into two species — the walking 
skirt, to be worn in the street with a jacket, and the more 
elaborate skirt for dressy occasions. Street skirts are 
seen quite as often plain as trimmed, and when trimmed 
it is frequently only with a half-inch-wide edge on the 
bottom of the skirt, or with three bias bands from two to 
two and a half inches wide put on between the knee and 
the edge of the dress. 

Nearly all trimmed skirts are divided into two parts— 
the top, which is plain, and the bottom, which is like a 
scant bias ruffle, put on all around at the knee. For in- 
stance, a dress of black taffeta embroidered in little dots 
has a deep black velvet ruffle from the knee down, scal- 
loped where it joins the dress. The waist has a front 
slightly like a blouse, but entirely embroidered in stars of 
turquoise-blue silk. It is finished with a blue velvet belt, 
which ends in a sash bow behind, edged with lave. This 
sash bow is a feature of the new toilettes. Paquin makes 
it on everythivg but street gowns. 


Violet seems to be a prevailing color again, so far as the 
models go, but no one can tell whether people will go back 
to it after its rage lust year. But half the evening dresses 
I have seen had violet on them, and a perfectly safe way 
of making an evening dress now would be to trim the en- 
tire skirt with rows, going round and round, of narrow vel- 
vet the color of the material, to make the bodice a slight 
blouse of gauze trimmed with a row of silver embroidery 
between two rows of inch-wide velvet, to make the sleeves 
two wide flat puffs caught in with a band of velvet, to open 
the blouse on the left side, and continue down the open- 
ing the yellow lace frills that have gone round the neck, 
and to catch the opening together with little bows of viv- 
let velvet. The belt is violet velvet, with a sash bow be- 
hind. KaTHARINE De Forest. 

















WALKING COSTUMES. 


4h - most important costume to decide upon at this 

time of year is the one that shall be worn in the street 
all winter, and this scason there are a great many differ- 
ent styles for so-called walking costumes; quite too many, 
in fact, for it is almost impossible to say positively which is 
to be most popular—or rather which is to be smartest, for 
the most popular is by no means the best to choose. The 
Russian blouse,which started in on the flood-tide of pop- 
ularity, has, for instance, been copied in so many cheap 
materials, and so often very badly made, that it hus lost iis 
distinctive look already, and many dressmakers are now 
relegating it to the background. From London are com- 
ing a great many long coats—too severely plain in outline, 
however, to be universally becoming—while short jackets 
are legion. 

The materials are apparently without end, and, in quite 
sharp contrast to last year, novelties ure to be seen every 
week. The more conservative tailors and dressmakers 
still cling to smooth faced-cloths for smart gowns, and 
braiding has by no means gone out of fashion, although 
such quantities of it are seen as to menace its duration. 
The principal changes now visible are in sleeves and skirts; 
but even in these there is great latitude of choice. The 
cut and fit of both coat and skirt are most carefully con- 
sidered, and the very plainest gowns are being chosen, as 
showing to greatest advantage the lines of the figure. 


TAILOR GOWNS. 


Two distinctive styles in tailor gowns are to be seen 
this season, the elaborate and the severely plain. The 
severely plain are made of either smooth faced or vienfia 
cloth. Of course there are any number of different mate- 
rials which are fashionable as well, but these are the ver 
smartest. There are many different colors, but blac 
is the best. A faced-cloth costume has the new-shaped 
skirt with the ruffle stitched on the waist, or rather jacket, 
a medium-length basque-coat, which opens over a waist- 
coat of spowanauienet velvet embroidered in gold. “The 
fronts of the coat are faced with white satin,and so made 
that they can be turned back or buttoned over, as desired ; 
and the buttons are small gilt ones which fasten into 
loops of black braid. The entire coat is covered with 
braid of different widths; the sleeves are very small; have 
deep let-in points of velvet outlined with braid and a flar- 
ing cuff of velvet. This coat can be worn over a silk or 
satin waist, and is so interlined with flannel under the 
mouse-colored satin lining that it is quite warm enough 
to wear in the coldest weather. Another black costume 
is of rough vicufia cloth; this is trimmed with black 
braid, put on in five rows down the front and then turned 
off at either side at the foot of the skirt, extending round 
the entire width. The coat for this is one of the Russian 
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blouses, with an inside vest, on which are lines of braid, 
and this hangs over in blouse fashion. There is no braid- 
ing on the coat, but the sleeves, which are small coat 
sleeves, have pointed cuffs of braid. The fronts of the 
jacket are lined with réséda-green velvet. 


SOME NEW MODELS. 


A very popular model has the skirt of soft blue material, 
and can be made either iu plaid or stripe. It is cut ina 
circular fashion, with a seam down the front and the back. 
Where the seam joins in front it is folded over, and 
shows a lining of heliotrope velvet. The waist is cut in 
blouse fashion, and shows a yoke and front of tucked 
velvet in three shades of purple. There is an inside col- 
Jar of velvet cut in tabs, and held up by a band of gold 
belting. Where the blouse fastens to the yoke are rows 
of tiny gilt buttons. The back of the waist has a seam 
down the middle, with a line of velvet showing like that 
on the front of the skirt; there is a varrow belt of folded 
black satin, which fastens in front with steel buckles. 

A gown of dark blue cloth has the skirt made with five 
tucks ; the waist is in blouse shape, and shows a yoke in 
front of red and blue plaid; there is « stunding frill of 
plaid around the neck, and a full bow tied in front. 

Another blue costume is made with a circular skirt. 
This has around the bottom a band of red cloth a half a 
finger in width, which is embroidered in gold thread. The 
waist is cut in a little jacket with square tabs in front, 
and opens over a folded vest of black and white uncut 
velvet. The fronts of the jacket are lined with scarlet 
silk, and have on either side three cut-sicel buttons, and 
they are so arranged that they can be buttoned over if de- 
sired. There is a yoke which shows only just in front, 
and a high standing collar made of tucked changeable taf- 
feta, which changes from dark to very light blue. The 
cuffs are of red satin, and there is an inside ruche of pleat- 
ed taffeta around the wrist. All these gowns are made 
sufficiently warm to wear in the street, and while there is 
no doubt that separate silk blouses are no longer what 
might be called fashionable, each and every gown has one 
which can be worn under the waist or jacket. 


COATS AND SKIRTS. 


In the regular coat and skirt gown this season there are 
a great many cheviots used, There is one particular shade 
of green which seems to have woven through it blue, yel- 
low, and black, and which is very effective. A costume 
made of it has the skirt trimmed with thiee or four rows 
of black braid put on around the foot; the coat c mes 
nearly to the knee, is tight-fitting in the back, with cousidcr- 
able fulness in the skirt—none, however, over the hips— 
and the fronts are loose, buttoning under a wide flap. The 
darts are well curved, so that at the side the coat fits in to 
the figure ; the revers are very narrow, and only turn back 
far enough to show the neck-tie. The sleeves are nearly 
tight-fitting, and the whole gown is an exceedingly tying 
one, unless to a Woman with a very good figure. This 
costume is made up with most expensive linings; the 
skirt is separate from the lining, und is only finished 
with a hem. The lining itself seems to be a most elab- 
orate silk petticoat made with a deep pleated flounce ex- 
aggeratedly full, and an under ruffle and flounce also of 
silk. This holds out the cloth skirt capitally, and as it is 
generally worn over a silk petticoat made in the same 
elaborate fashion, hangs to perfection, aud is exceedingly 
smart. Wadded linings are coming in again for coats, 
but not for the tight-fitting ones, and this particular coat 
is made warm enough by its interlining; the lining proper 
is of taffeta or some other stiff silk—green shot with red. 
A tan-brown costume of the shade that is now so popular 
has the skirt trimmed with a flounce of braid, which 
sounds odd—but the braid is one of the fancy ones that 
have alternate stripes of plain and open work, und is sewed 
on full to the bottom of the skirt. This has a tight-fitting 
coat with a loose front, which hangs square from the shoul- 
ders and quite far down on the skirt. This front piece is 
most elaborately braided, and tapers in a little at the waist. 
It gives, of course, a long line to the figure. The back is 
decidedly shorter than the front; the sleeves are medium- 
sized coat sleeves, with no trimming, but simply finished 
with buttons and butten-holes. This model has been 
copied iu cloth trimmed with cut-work embroidery. 


VELVET AND CORDUROY. 


Corduroy and velvet costumes are among the newest. 
A fancy velvet which is extremely effective is a fine green 
black, and white check. This is made with skirt trimme 
with straight bands of black passementerie, which are put 
on from waist to hem, and arranged so that they flare out 
towurds the hem. ‘The coat is a blouse, but with quite a 
long basque below the belt, and is covered with an over- 
jacket of passementeric. It opens at the throat to show 
a tucked yoke and collar of canary-colored silk, and un- 
der the velvet revers are broad revers of chinchilla which 
extend over the sleeves. Deep chinchilla fur cuffs trim 
the sleeves, which ure gathered in on the shoulder, and 
give more than the usual amount of breadth. Another 
costume has the body of the waist of velvet, with cloth 
sleeves and cloth skirt. The color is green—one of the 
new shades. The skirt is quite long, and is trimmed with 
rows of braid, put on in clusters, with a little spacing be- 
tween. The coat fits well at the back, but in front is 
loose, and shows a tight - fitting waistcoat of black and 
white uncut velvet; it has wide revers, which are faced 
with black and white velvet. There is a narrow belt, 
which fastens with a jewelled buckle and is slipped in- 
side the fronts. The sleeves are quite tight, in the hideous 
fashion of years ago, and are trimmed with rows of braid. 
This is a trying costume for any but a tall woman to wear. 


PLAIDS. 


Plaid skirts cut in the new shape will be very much 
worn with plain waists and coats. They are too conspic- 
uous to be indulged in, unless one can have quite a num- 
ber of gowns. As a rule, plaid skiris are not trimmed. 
Some are made with the plaid on the bias. When this is 
the case, it is necessary to buy more material to have the 
pattern to match; but there are many pretty and effective 
skirts made with the shaped front breadth and side,and the 
back laid in pleats. Hair-cloth lining is still used, and 
the lighter weight of hair-cloth is often put all through 
the back breadth of the heavy cloths, unless a small bustle 
is worn; for it is now an open secret that small bustles 
are gradually finding favor again, as the heavy skirts re- 
quire something to hold them out. 
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1N IDEAL BODY AND ITS CLOTHING. 


COSTUME should drape an ideal figure, not conceal it. The person should 
i be paramount, not the dress; therefore, in preparing a costume, preserve the 
essential lines of the figure; treat it as a whole. Ignore details or keep them 
subordinat 

If the long oval is always in mind, the lower half of which the old-fashioned 
pull-back dress defined, the folds of the draping so arranged that they help to 
mark the slender end of the oval at the foot, the shoulders remaining at their nat 
ural slope, and perpendicular lines rather than horizontal ones predominating, the 
result should be good lhe underdressing should be successive elastic coverings 
following the outlines of the body 

If the muscles of the breast have become weak and unable to perform their of- 
fice, they should be held in a normal position. Trust physical culture or a com- 
fortable support from the shoulders for this Do not force the body up by exces- 
sive pressure from below. In all cases dress the body snugly and tidily from 
the neck to the end of the sternum 

Physical culture is essential, for no beauty in fabric nor elegance of design can 
atone for a poor figure under it. 
If crookedness and weakness 
need to be concealed, the ex- 
pression of the whole is by so 
much marred. On the other 
hand, there is no way to attain 
physical well-being without 
good clothing. Bad dressing 
ruins all the good that is left in 
the body. 

Cramping only makes one 
awkward and self - conscious. 
It makes one pant and dread to 
cross a room when in company ; 
makes one think of one’s hands. 
All this time the nerves are ex- 
asperated, and the poor brain 
does not have half a chance to 
dominate the body. 

Many women complain of their 
large size, and seem ashamed of 

Fic, 3 —BACK OF Fie. 4—BACK OF CLOTH it. Of course ill proportion is 
FIGURED TAFFETA COSTUME FIG, 1 to be deplored. Excess of fat is 
GOWN, PAGE 861 a misfortune to be reduced if 





Fie. 1.—BRAIDED CLOTH COSTUME WITH Fie. 2—GIRL’S PLAID CLOTH 
JACKET. —iSee Fro. 4.) COAT 
For pattern and description see No, VL. on 


For description see patiern-sheet 
patteru-eheet Supplement. 


Supplement. 
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CHECKED VELVET GOWN IN PRINCESSE STYLE. 
For pattern and description see No. I. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


possible, but largeness is no fault. Be large and superb if you can. Who has said 
that slender people were of the best type? If you are large you have qualities they 
cannot possess, Only carry yourself well, be reposeful, magnetic, glowing with good 
health, with a brain that sits supremely at ease on the throne of your being, and you 
may sweep all before you. Do not neglect to walk or to dance. Large people are 
often singularly light upon their feet, and if free as to clothing may be very graceful 
and be one of the fine sights in a ball-room. A queenly, dignified woman suggests a 
wealth of experience, an opulence of good spirits,an amount of personal magnetism 
that is a benediction in itself. Do not try to be a bud when you are in magnificent 
fruitage. 

Did you ever think of the matter of age as represented in classic sculpture? Most 
of these wonderful creations represent mature womanhood. The grand Venus di Milo 
must be over thirty. Such full stately curves do not come earlier in life. A living wo- 
man to resemble her must weigh one hundred and sixty pounds or more. The same can 
be said of Titian’s fine figure in the picture called ‘‘ Sacred and Profane Love.” 

The Psyches and Daphnes are the dainty, immature, blossomlike young girls ad 
mired in art; but the Junos, Minervas, Melpomenes, Venuses, and Madonnas have the 
higher place, and they all represent women of a large and sumptuous type. 

In these days youth is worshipped to the neglect of other seasons. Women wear 
black because they hope to look smaller; they lace themselves and so try in vain to 
return to a youthful figure; whereas good proportion is the standard of beauty, and 
only deformity results from asserting something besides the truth. Be large in every 
way and be proud of it. 

Young girls are like the trees in spring; their construction lines are too prominent. 
There is about them a wonderful charm of promise, of expectation, of tender color, 
and gentle curves, but the head is comparatively large, their curves are too meagre for 
full beauty. The chief charms of youth, its innocence, vivacity, and promise, are 
unattainable at any other age. It is not necessary to value the charms of youth less 
but to emphasize maturer charms more. 


FATALITY. 
| UMAN experiences, and the events and circumstances which contribute to bring 
them about, are not the result of any chance, but of certain fixed laws, which, 
when we have begun to study out the matter somewhat, we begin to perceive, and of 
which we recognize a little, the action. 

We begin to see that when a man commits such and such acts in his life, sooner or 
later certain results will follow. These results are inevitable, and he can by no means 
escape them, although he may long to do so. 

Repentance of the evil he has committed does not help him to evade its consequences, 
nor does it even help him to avoid the added propensity to more sin, which is one of the 
most terrible results of his former evil act. Hence, when the eyes of a man’s soul 
become opened to perceive this ‘‘ action of law,” which is what is meant by “fate,” he 
says within himself: . 

‘There is no escape for me. It appears that I must keep on committing the evil 
to which I have suborned my nature. I cannot fight a fate which appears to me so 
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inevitable in its action and its 
consequences, My case is 
hopeless.” 

Lis case is not hopeless, and 
for this reason: Men who live 
in this world are not altogeth- 
er of this world’s nature. It 
is as if we were really the in- 
habitants of another country, 
while we are residing in this. 
And so, although we are to an 
extent amenable to the human 
laws governing this world, we 
are still more responsible to 
the far higher law which 
modifies and holds these laws 
in check. 

So the man, in the case 
above given, has the right of 
appeal to this yet higher law. 
And this is his right because 
of the spirit in him, which 
belongs to a far higher king- 
dom than the kingdom of 
this world. 

Therefore he may say with- 
in himself: ‘‘ There is a way 
of escape provided for me 
out of this dreary fate which 
[ perceive I have brought 
upon myself by my sin. It 
is true 1 must work out the 
consequences of my former 
evil action, but by the right 
vested in my higher nature 
I can obtain help to success 
fully fight the evil which it 
has brought in conflict with 
my soul. My case is not 
hopeless so long as I have a 
wish to escape the evil and a 


Fie. 1.—CASHMERE GOWN WITH GUIPURE 
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AUTUMN HATS. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 





RECEPTION TOILETTES. 


Fie. 2.—STRIPED SILK GOWN WITH CHIFFON 


YOKE. 
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determination to fight it un- 
ceasingly.” 

And this is the man’s right 
because of the spirit in him 
by which he may claim his 
sonship to God, 


RECEPTION GOWNS. 
‘> - gown Fig. 1 is of gray 
drap d’été, made with a 
plain skirt and belted waist, 
The front of the waist is fold 
ed in a broad pleat on each 
side, and the pleats are cross- 
ed with straps of light gray 
velvet ribbon held by small 
steel buckles. Between the 
pleats is a vest composed of 
pleatings of white mousseline 
de soie edged with narrow 
gray velvet ribbon. A sim- 
ilar pleating headed by velvet 
ribbon edges the yoke-sha ped 
guipure collar, which is lincd 
with white silk. Belt and 
stock-collar are of pink satin. 
A fine striped rainbow taf- 
feta is the material of the 
gown Fig. 2, the waist of 
which is a blouse with a 
shirred guimpe of mousseline 
de soie. The guimpe is edged 
with a pleating of the silk 
headed by a band of guipure, 
and two similar pleatings 
cross the front of the blouse 
below. Collar and belt are 
of yellow silk, and double 
pleatings of silk and lace are 
in the neck and wrists, 


3.—~FIGURED TAFFETA GOWN.—{Por Back, see Pace 960.) 
For pattern and description see No. XII. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 
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THE TRYST. 
1 ERE is the wonder of moonlight slanted 
Adown the enchanted woodways, here 

The strange and sibilant song of sedges 

On wind-swept edges of stream and mere; 
And the roses swing in the burgeoned hedges, 
Leaning their lips anear for plolees 

Of a tryst new found and a life made dear. 


Of a tryst new found! In our days asunder, 
The gray skies under, ah, sweet, my own, 

If I had but known in my far sojourning 
Of this returning, the hope alone 

Had won my heart from its hapless yearning; 

Alike my fears and my doubtings spurning, 
1 had been content—if I had but known! 


For, wheresovver my feet went roaming, 
At every glouming my heart would fly, 
Hitherward drawn and hither winging, 
Persistent clinging to trysts gone by, 
Seeking the hours of the night-bird’s singing, 
Hours of the stars in the far skies swinging, 
Of dusk and the roses and you and I! 


Yet, if in days of “dread disaster, 
When Love was master, his gifts were slow, 
Shall 1 now complain that he meant to cheat me, 
When roses greet me with scents I know, 
When liquid notes of the thrush entreat me, 
And when through the dusk you come to meet me, 
Even as then, in the long ago? 


At our tryst again, under mystic, far light 
Of steadfast starlight and rising moon, 
I have come to the end of doubt, and grieving, 
And dreams deceiving—for soon, for soon, 
Wooed unto peace past all believing, 
And all my p emmeeall o quest retrieving, 
I shall touch the lips of my rose of June! 
. Guy WerMore CaRRYL. 


3 CLVB WOMEN 





PLAN FOR CLUB WORK. 


N a neat brochure, with white covers lettered in gold 

and tied with bright colors of the great white empire, 
the English-American Reading Class of Buffalo, New 
York, presents its study plan of Russia for the coming 
year. The meetings of this club are held weekly, one 
long paper as a rule, or, on occasion, a group of shorter 
ones presenting the different phases of the same topic. At 
the end of vach meeting quotations from some desi;~ated 
author are given. Corresponding secretary, Mrs. A. D. 
Loeberick, 172 Fourteenth Street, Buffalo. 


Oct. 4.—The Great White Empire. Quotations from Geoffrey 
Chaucer 
Oct. 11.—Primitive Russia. Quotations from John Gower. 


Oct. 18.—Prinees aud Priveipalities, 
from James L. of Scotland. 

Oct. 25.—RKusxeia Consolidated, 
Quotations from Edmund Spenser. 
Nov. 1.—Songs and Legends. Quotations from Sir Philip Sidney. 

Now. 8.—Moseow aud the Kremlin. Quotations from William 
Shakespeare 

Nov, 15.—Peter the Great. Quotations from Christopher Marlowe. 

Nov, ¢2.—The Semiramis of the North. Quotations from Ben Jon- 
son. 

Nov, 29.—Religions Past and Present. 
and Fletcher. 

Dee. 6.—Open Date. 


Russia in Slavery. Quotations 


Ivan the Great. Ivan the Terrible. 


Quotations from Beaumont 


Quotations from John Milton. 

Dee, 13.—Alexander lL. Quotations from Jeremy Taylor. 

Dee, 2).—Don Quixote of Autocracy. Quotations from Increase and 
Rev. Cotton Mather 

Jan. 3.~-The People. 1 
8 The Middle Class, 4 
bert 

Jan, 10. 
Bacon 

Jan. 17.—\ Jterature and the Drama. Quotations from John Dryden. 

Jan. %.—Tolstl, Quotations from Samuel Butler. 

Jaa, 3. —Architecture. Quotations from Joseph Addison. 

Feb. 7.—Poland. Quotations from Alexander Pope 

Feb. 1h.—The Fight against Knowledge. Quotations from Richard 
Steele. 

Feb. 21.—Mausic. Quotations from Jonathan Edwards 

Feb. 28.—Puainting and Decorative Art. Quotations from John 
Banyan. 

Mar. 7.—Relations between Russia and Turkey. 
Jonathan Swift. 

Mar, 14.—Alexander ILL Quotations from Thomas Chatterton. 

Mar, #1.—Siveria, The Nihilists. Quotations from Thomas Gray. 

Mar. 2.—Aunual Meeting. Election of Officers. 


Manners and Customs, 2 The Aristocracy. 
The Peasant. Quotations from George Her- 


Alexander the Earnest. Quotations from Sir Francis 


Quotations from 


CLUB CONVERSATIONS. 
Reroxten ny a Ci.vn Woman's Hospanp. 


THE BOMB-SHELL MEMBER. 


When I first seated myself at dinner last night, I thought 
it was the glowing color from the spike of a scarlet gladi- 
olus, which, in a tall glass vase, served as centre-piece, that 
guve to Mrs. Tom's face across the table its unusual color. 
But I noticed, as | caught an unobstructed view, that the 
color was in a spot on each cheek, and I guessed that 
mental agitation rather than floriculture reflection was re- 
sponsible for it. Mrs. Tom and I are great friends, not- 
withstanding we have been married some years, and I 
waited now for the moment when I should be invited to 
share the burden of her plainly disturbed mind. 

It came while the soup was being carried out. 

‘* Are there bomb-shell members in men’s clubs, Tom?” 
the asked, apropos of nothing, apparently, as she nibbled 
a morsel of crisp celery. 

1 took a piece of celery, too, to gain time. I like to 
“follow” Mrs. Tom as sympathetically as possible, but 
being only a man, my perceptive faculties are not strung 
like an eolian-harp. 

‘I think there must be,” I hazarded, after a moment; 
“in political clubs, at least,” I added. 
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Mrs. Tom laughed. Things were coming to the sur- 
face. 

* Yes, I fancy so,” she acquiesced. ‘‘ You know what 
they are—the members who have pronounced and unex- 

ted views, and who intrude them at inopportune times. 
here was one at the club this afternoon. It was our first 
meeting of the season, and it was my committee, so I pre- 
sided. We had arranged a Victorian era afternoon—a lit- 
tle late, but our work last spring was laid out and un- 
changeable—and of course the programme was filled with 
stories of the wonderful progress the world had made 
during the last sixty years, with incidental laudations of 
the amiable and virtuous English Queen. All the cut and 
dried part was over, and then finding there was still fifteen 
minutes of unoccupied time, 1 threw the meeting open 
for general discussion. It was rather a bad quarter of an 
hour.” Mrs. Tom stopped and sighed, but her eyes 
twinkled. She is, fortunately for me, a woman with a 
sense of humor. 

I looked interested, but did not interrupt. 

** Almost immediately,” resumed Mrs. Tom, “‘ a woman 
got up—a new member she is, too—and expressed her 
surprise that in the enumeration through the afternoon 
of the many excellent traits of Victoria's character, and the 
mention of her attitude towards women during her long 
reign, no reference had been made to her eminent services 
as the patron of décolleté dress. The speaker cited that the 
Queen's position in this matter had been unswerving and 
persistent, and then launched into a sarcastic diatribe that 
was as overwhelming as it was really clever and to the 
point. When she sat down there was a silence that you 
could have carved like that joint of mutton.” 

Mrs. Tom was serious now, and I essayed my role of 
consoler. 

‘That woman was the salvation of the afternoon, my 
dear,” I began. ‘‘ Her antagonism emphasized every point 
that had been made on the other side. The club has gone 
home, and to a woman will remember and discuss the 
meeting’s programme as it never would have done other- 
wise. The value to an organization of a rabid radical 
cannot be estimated. Such a member,” I went on, wax- 
ing eloquent, ‘‘ balances thought and argument, and is 
only disconcerting when—” 

** Yes, that is it,” interrupted Mrs. Tom, quietly. ‘‘ You 
forget that I was in the chair.” 

Whereupon I gave my attention to dressing the salad. 


MRS. MATILDA WILLIAMS HOWARD. 


Apeieete interest is attached to the picture of Mrs. 
M. W. Howard, of the Lansing Women’s Club, which is 
shown in this issue of the Bazan. Ata time,a few weeks 
ago, that the request was made for it, Mrs. Howard, at 
the ripe age of ninety-four, had just resigned the secre- 
taryship of the club, a place which she had consecutively 
filled for eleven years. The picture was scheduled for 
use in this issue, and now comes the word from Lansing 
that the venerable woman whose counterfeit presentment 
it is has just passed away from earth. So few ravages 
had the many years of her life made upon Mrs. Howard, 
either mentally or physically, that to even her friends her 
death was scarcely expected. To the last she retained 
her hale personality and her keen and wise interest and 
judgment of current affairs. Mrs. Howard, whose maiden 
name was Matilda Williams, was of New England birth 
and ancestry, a direct descendant of Roger Williams, 
and closely related to William Cullen Bryant. She was 
born in Easton, Massachusetts, in 1803, married in 1829, 
following her husband to the West in 1864. 

It is her career as a club woman that demands special 
mention in this department. She became in 1874 a char- 
ter member of the Lansing Women’s Club, and her ac- 
tivity in this organization continued uatil last season, her 
interest remaining unabated to the very close of her life. 
For four years she was the club's president, taking that 
office in 1878. Her service as corresponding secretary 
through her exceptionally long term of office is recog- 
nized as of great value to the society. Possessed of mark- 
ed literary ability which found expression in much pub- 
lished work, both prose and poetry, she had, besides, the 
wonderful fund oF therentien which the seeking New 
England mind is sure to absorb, and her reports were as 
full of practical interest as they were models of purity of 
diction. Her penmanship was remarkable in its clearness 
and legibility, her minutes of her last meeting as secre- 
tary showing no trace of a tremulous hand. 

he esteem and affection in which she was held by the 
club members were emphasized by the gift to her, on her 
eighty-fifth birthday, of a beautiful souvenir album. A 
page from each member of the club held a sentiment ex- 
pressive of tender regard. Each was in the handwritin 
of the contributor, and many pages were, besides, beauti- 
— decorated by those whose names they bore. The 
leaflets were joined by ribbons of heliotrope satin, the 
club color and flower. Mrs. Howard's face shows her 
strong and lovely character; her loss to the society to 
which her life and counsel have been strength and in- 
spiration since its birth can hardly be expressed. 








AN INTERESTING PHASE OF THE CLUB MOVEMENT ev- 
erywhere is the remarkable way in which the contagion 
spreads. Like the electric spark which leaps from bulb 
to bulb, setting each in a glow with almost instantaneous 
effort, so clubs have been formed in almost every town 
and city of the country, responding in a day, sometimes, 
to the inspiration of a single woman, and a half-hour’s 
talk or even the reading of the club history of some neigh- 
boring town. The Art League of Toledo is one of these or- 

anizations which sprang into existence at a sudden galvan- 
zing touch. It is the outgrowth of a short course of 
lectures. A little over two years ago such a course on 
**Modern Art and Artists” was delivered in Toledo by 
Mrs. Francis M. Baxter, under the auspices of the Daugh- 
ters of St. Mark’s Parish. Much enthusiasm on the sub- 
ject was aroused, and as a result of this quickening in 
matters artistic the Art League of Toledo was organized, 
on November 11, with eighty charter members. Its object 
is the advancement and knowledge of art, and both ladies 
and gentlemen are admitted as members. French artists 
were under consideration the first year, the study being 
conducted largely along biographical lines, with photo- 
graphs and engravings to illustrate the work of each 
artist. One entertainment was given to which the public 


was invited—a stereopticon lecture on French cathedrals. 
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In 1896-7 American art was the subject of study, and was 
made very interesting by letters from some of our fore- 
most illustrators. An exhibition of the work of Miss 
Isabel Ross was held under the auspices of the league. 
During the coming year Spanish art will be studied. 
Although the president is a man, Mr. W. P. Van Loo, all 
the other officers except the treasurer are women, and of 
the five members of the programme committee four belong 
to the gentler sex. 


For A CONSIDERABLE TIME after its formation the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs counted only one 
federated cluly outside of this country—the Sorosis of 
Bombay. Now the list has appreciably increased. An- 
other Indian club has joined, and two London clubs, one 
South American society, and one in Australia have also 
become federated. 


THE COURSE OF LECTURES which the Cantabrigia Club, 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts, has arranged to augment its 
Radcliffe College Scholarship Fund is short, but will be 
very notable. Four distinguished men will deliver their 
first American lectures, under its auspices. These include 
Mr. Anthony Hope, who opens the course on October 27, 
Mr. Louis Fagan, curator of the British Museum for over 
a quarter of a century, Mr. Marion Crawford, and Sir 
Lewis Morris. Cantabrigia, which stands, even amon 
those powerful organizations of women that centre in ond 
about Boston, for exceptional strength and most success- 
ful effort, has been adding to its laurels the past summer 
in a free kindergarten which it has carried on. The work 
was managed by twenty-five of the club members, each 
of whom served her allotted time. Over fifty children 
were instructed, two trained kindergartners being in 
charge, with three assistants each week. Every day a 
light luncheon provided by the club, of bread, crackers 
and milk, and simple cakes, was served to the children. 
Mothers’ meetings, too, were conducted throughout the sea- 
son—an admirable example to other large clubs. In many 
such it would be thus possible to divide summer effort in 
a way that would tax no member unduly, yet be produc- 
tive of most valuable results. 


Tue New Century Cis, or CARBONDALE, Pennsy]- 
vania, is certainly worthy of its title, if such indicates pro- 
gressive methods. Although stil] young, entering, in fact, 
only now my its second year, it announces a course of 
lectures under its auspices, to be given through the com 
ing season. Its course of work planned, too, is an admir 
able outline for the study of United States history. It is 
broad and scholarly, rather than academical. It deals 
with the pregnant events and conditions of each period 
of the country’s history from early times down to to-day, 
taking them chronologically and consecutively, indeed, 
but on a broad scale of consideration. For example, 
** American Orators” and the “‘ Slavery Question” are the 
topics of one meeting, to be succeeded at the next by pa 
pers on ‘The Southern Outlook of the Civil War,” the 
**Story of the First Two Years of the War,” and the 
“Story of the Last Two Years of the War.” “ Abraham 
Lincoln” receives the attention of the club at the next 
meeting, in suitable sequence, and the fourth in the series 
is devoted to the ‘‘ Reconstruction Period” and ‘* Horace 
Greeley.” ‘‘ Public Buildings.” ‘Indian Reservations,” 
‘* Official Etiquette in Washington,” ‘Chicago and the 
Haymarket Riot,” “‘ American Art,” and ‘‘ American Epi- 
grams and Localisms” are some of the suggestive topics 
of the year which further indicate the breadth of the plan. 
The president of the New Century is Mrs. C. T. Meakin; 
vice-president, Mrs. J. B. Hoyt; secretary and treasurer, 
Mrs. C. E. Spencer. 


THE MOST REGRETTABLE ANNOUNCEMENT is made that 
Mrs. W. A. Montgomery, president of the New York State 
Federation, will be unable to preside at the coming annual 
meeting in Syracuse next month. Mrs. Montgomery has 
been prostrated for many weeks through the summer with 
the first serious illness of her life, and the autumn finds 
her strength still so depleted as to force from her physician 
the peremptory word that all public work must be given 
up. In this enforced failure of Mrs. Montgomery to hold 
the gavel Mrs. William Tod Helmuth, the vice-president, 
will take the chair. Mrs. Helmuth’s long experience as a 
presiding officer insures the able conduct of the proceed 
ings. Much as Mrs. Montgomery's absence and its cause 
are to be deplored, the outlook for most interesting ses 
sions of the convention remains and augments as plans 
assume more definite shape. It will still, too, be Mrs. 
Montgomery’s convention, Before her illness the scheme 
of the meeting had been outlined, and the machinery set 
in motion to carry it out. Through the efficient assist- 
ance of her official family, it has been possible for the 
work to move along during her illness, and her present 
ability to suggest and direct, though not to tuke part ac- 
tively, has kept her in control of the plan. A feature of this 
Federation meeting will be that of section reports, where- 
by each club reports before a section of similar clubs, 
with opportunity of discussion and exchange of ideas. 
These section reports have one entire afiernoon given to 
them, and are the responses to the report-blanks which 
have been sent to each federated club. This has proved 
an excellent method of getting classified reports. One of 
the most interesting sessions of the meeting will be that 
at which the report of the Educational Committee is re- 
ceived. The chairman of this committee is Dr. Amelia 
Earle Trant, of Buffalo, a brilliant woman and trained 
educator, who has as assistants such women as Miss Arria 
Huntington (daughter of Bishop Huntington) and Miss 
Ida Butcher, of Utica. It is expected that this report will 
outline a policy for the Federation in educational matters, 
and it will be thoroughly discussed. All who know Mrs, 
Montgomery understand the value she places on this 
branch of work for women’s clubs, and her faith in their 
incalculable influence upon our State educational system 
if concerted action is taken. 


THE FIRST MEETING OF THE Emma Willard Association 
for the season will be held on Thursday, October 21. It 
will take the form of a luncheon at the Windsor Hotel. 
Mrs. Russell Sage, the efficient president, will preside, in- 
troducing, after the luncheon, a short list + speakers, 
among whom will be Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster. The 
usual full and enthusiastic attendance which characterizes 
these gatherings will undoubtedly be a feature of this oc- 
casion, Marearet Hamirton WELCH. 
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HORSEBACK-RIDING. 


REACTION long hoped for, and indeed expected, 
by all those whose interest in bicycles has not de- 
stroyed their early love for the horse, has undoubtedly 
made itself felt this fall. In the last few weeks not only 
have more horsemen and horsewomen been met upon 
country roads and city parkways, but there has been an 
increase in the number of pupils at the riding-academies. 
This fact speaks well for the future, because it proves 
that, besides the old riders who are returning to their al- 
legiance, a new generation is arising, still inspired with 
the desire to master the good old art of equestrianism. It 
would have been « great pity, certainly, if the sport had 
been allowed to die out because of the inevitable rivalry 
which sprang up at first between it and the newer pastime 
of wheeling. There is plenty of room for both. Horse- 
manship, because of the greater expense connected with 
its pursuit in most places, can never become a popular 
amusement in the same sense as cycling, and consequently 
the two need not seriously conflict with each other. Peo- 
ple whose means will permit it can,and frequently do, en- 
joy both amusements. The many qualities which horse- 
oack-riding possesses of a kind entirely different from 
those of any other exercise, and the host of historical and 
romantic traditions which cling to it, make it deserve to be 
cherished and pursued as a desirable accomplishment. 
Mr. Ernst Carl von Gillmann, an experienced and thor- 
oughly scientific riding - master, who has taught in this 
country for ten years, and who is now superintendent of 
Dickel’s Riding Academy, the oldest establishment of its 
kind in the city, talked with me last week about the re- 
vival of horsemanship which has set in. He says that its 
depression in the last two or three years, due largely to 
the advent of the safety bicycle, was discouraging, but that 
here, as has been observed in other parts of the country, 
there is now a change. 


“The bicycle,” says Mr. Von Gillmann, “ which has for 
a time held the attention of even the most conservative 
element, almost to the exclusion of any other kind of exer 
cise, seems to have settled down to its place as a con- 
venience. Now the parks and the roads up along the 
Hudson to Inwood, always a favorite place for horsemen, 
are beginning to resound with the clatter of hoofs. Horse- 
manship is not an innovation; it is not a fad. But it has 
changed considerably in the course of time. When it be- 
gan to be generally adopted in this city, the demand for 
saddle-horses and riding-masters was so great that any 
available material was pressed into service with little re- 
gard to its usefulness or merit. There was no established 
standard, and pupils were easily satisfied, taking for 
granted that whatever was offered them, either in the way 
of horseflesh or instruction, was as good as might be had. 
That was years ago. Horsemanship has passed through 
its time of misrepresentation and has come to be recog- 
nized as an art.” 

In horsemanship, as in other arts, the methods of teach- 
ing have been gradually improved, and Mr. Von Gill- 
mann's comment is, generally speaking, entirely correct. 
But, as he himself admits, there are still many instructors 
who, while they ride well themselves, are not competent 
to impart their knowledge to others. Sometimes this is 
because they are men uneducated except in the actual 
principles of riding, and sometimes it is because they do 
not take sufficient pains to put themselves in the best posi- 
tions to criticise the movements of their pupils. 


An instructor may, for instance, ride for miles on the 
right side of the woman he is teaching without noticing that 
she is doing anything badly. If he observed her from the 
left side he would frequeutly find that her right foot and 
leg as far as the knee were swinging back and forth with 
the horse’s movements, the toe of the foot pointed upward 
at an exceedingly awkward and ungraceful angle. The 
lower part of the left leg also, instead of being held close 
and immovable against the horse's side in a vertical posi- 
tion, is often swinging limply with the other. The com- 
petent riding-master would observe these things at once, 
before they became confirmed habits difficult to eradi- 
cate. He would also ride behind his pupil to see 
whether she rose straight and easily to the trot or whether 
she leaned to one side,and recovered again with the queer 

‘rolling” motion which too often spoils the appearance 
of an otherwise fairly skilled rider. Sitting over too far 
to the right, with too short a stirrup, will force a woman 
to lean to the left when rising, in order to preserve her 
balance. 

Another fault of many riding-teachers is a tendency to 
give directions in an arbitrary way, enforcing practices 
which they do not explain. These consequently mean 
nothing to the pupil, and being learned in a parrotlike 
manner, are likely to be forgotten. The principles of 
horse mavagement and guidance should be explained 
carefully, in order to make an intelligent rider. Then 
the learner will have an understanding of the art which 
will enable her to depend safely upon her own judgment 
when occasions out of the ordinary arise for which she 
has nover learned a definite remedy. 


The change in the gait of saddle-horses may be taken 
perhaps as an indication of the spirit of the times. We 
have long outgrown the day of the “‘ ambling palfrey,” 
once thought the correct article of horseflesh for a wo- 
man’s use. The easy-riding gaits, such as Ene and 
single-footing, have almost disappeared in this part of 
the country among people who aim to ride in the most 
approved modern form. In their place are taught the 
three ‘‘natural” gaits, the walk, trot, and gallop, and 
the canter, which is only a modification of the last, a 
short gallop. (In each leap of a canter the animal’s hoofs 
make three distinct beats, while in the rapid-racing gal- 
lop the two fore legs and the two hind legs each come down 
simultaneously, making only two beats.) These natural 
gaits are certainly more graceful to look at than the arti- 
ficial ones. They require more exertion on the part of 
the rider, but then horsemanship is supposed to be prac- 
tised largely for the sake of exercise. 
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In regard to the decline in single-footing and pacing, 
Mr. Von Gillmann says: 

‘* A few years ago, when people rode more for the sake 
of being moved from place to place than for the art it- 
self, they wanted to be carried in the easiest possible 
way, and so they preferred those rocking gaits, which «did 
not jolt them at all. Now horseback-riding is a pastime 
and an exercise, not merely a means of locomotion, so the 
more stylish trot and gallop have been developed.” 

In the South, where nearly all the women and girls are 
at home on horseback, riding is still used as a means of 
travel, and, as a natural result, single-footing and pacing 
are far more common there. This is also true of the 
thinly settled districts in the West. 

AbDELIA K. BRAINERD. 





‘ SrA ieee ‘ Ss ee me 
NEW avenue for woman’s work has been opened 
in Chicago by Mayor Harrison’s appointment of a 
woman to the management of a street-cleaning depart- 
ment. Mrs. A. E. Paul has undertaken to superintend the 
clearing away of garbage and all refuse matter from the 
main business streets of a great city, and there is little 
doubt that the work will be properly and systematically 
done. Ifa woman can keep all the rooms and closets, 
cellar, attic, and pantries of her house clean, besides at- 
tending to the numerous details of housekeeping, with 
perhaps one inefficient servant to assist her, why should 
she not be able to keep a street in a cleanly state with a 
corps of twenty-five men, each armed with a broom, at 
her beck and call? A feminine Colonel Waring is cer- 
tainly a novel idea, but it is an excellent one, and Mayor 
Harrison feels confident that the main thoroughfares of 
Chicago will be kept in a cleanly and sanitary condition 
heretofore unequalled. 


One of the most interesting of New York’s charities is 
the Home-Hotel, on St. Ann’s Avenue, designed for giving 
aid to needy authors or those who have worked in the 
professions. It is non-sectarian, and depends for support 
upon the contributions of those interested. Mrs. Marie 
Lange, whose writings on Japan are much read, delivered 
an interesting lecture on that country at a benefit given 
at Asbury Park at the close of the season. It is the cus- 
tom of several ladies to arrange an entertainment each 
summer for the Home-Hotel, and this year they will also 
hold a fair for the same cause as soon as the city residents 
have returned for the winter. The Waldorf is the place 
selected, and the dates are December 17 and 18. A wide 
invitation is given to all to contribute saleable articles 
for the assistance of those whose brain-work has helped 
to give the world knowledge and pleasure, but who are 
temporarily incapacitated. Miss Mary A. Fisher, 609 
Fourth Avenue, Asbury Park, is the founder of the char- 
ity, and those wishing to aid it may communicate with 
her. Patrons of the institution include such names as 
Mrs. Cleveland, Mrs. E. C. Benedict, Mrs. Carroll Beck- 
with, Hon. Charles P. Daly, and Rev. D. H. Greer. 


Mrs. Frederick Nathan is the chairman of the com- 
mittee on down-town meetings held in connection with 
the work of the Women’s Municipal League,which co-op- 
erates with the Citizens’ Union in securing an honest ad- 
ministration and good city government. Mrs. Nathan has 
chosen as assistant Miss Leonora O'Reilly, who is herself a 
working-woman and best knows the needs and desires of 
the class among whom Mrs. Nathan is so earnestly laboring. 


Mrs. Robert Abbe is to be seen any morning at the 
headquarters of the Women’s Municipal League working 
in the interests of good government. She is chairman of 
the committee on clubs, and works with her characteristic 
energy. Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell is chairman of the 
executive committee of the League, and she too is doing 
earnest work. 


At Oceanic, New Jersey, is a babies’ hospital, where sick 
children are received from the districts of New York 
where the greatest suffering prevails. The accommoda- 
tions are limited by the amount of yearly contributions 
to but fifty beds, and these are keep constantly filled. 
The training of nursery-maids is carried on in connection 
with the hospital, and about twenty maids are annually 
graduated, Three hundred and fifty dollars was recently 
raised for this charity by a morning musical at Mon- 
mouth Beach. 


Those who arrange chamber recitals of music are insti- 
tuting a change in the printing of the leaflet that informs 
the audience of the numbers on the list. At the head we 
are accustomed to seeing the word Programme, or Pro- 
gram, according to the syntaxal prejudices of the district; 
but this has now been tabooed, and in its place we are 
to have a fleur-de-lis design as a heading. 


The wife of Richard Hovey, the poet, is a teacher of 
the Delsarte system. She is herself an exponent of the 
graceful method of expression through action and repose, 
and believes that certain tendencies of the mind can be 
controlled or altered through persistent and proper use of 
the muscles. For example, a shrinking self-effacement 
can be in time overcome by throwing out the chest and 
carrying the head high in a regal attitude of self-con- 

dence. 


The interest of the advocates of regular and frequent 
bathing has been much aroused by the result of the ex- 
periments, lately made by M. Arloing, of Paris, and com- 
municated by him to the Paris Academy of Sciences. M. 
Arloing has proved that subcutaneous injections of the 
perspiration of a healthy man are fatal to the animals 
upon whom he has experimented; and the bath enthu- 
siasts claim that the fact of the poisonous qualities of the 
human perspiration accounts largely for the general poor 
health among that class of the community where frequent 
ablutions of the whole body are practically unknown. 
The perspiration allowed to accumulate in the pores of 
the skin must, they assert, prove a menace to the most 
robust health. The perspiration secreted during severe 
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muscular labor is reported to be from one-fourth to one- 


third more poisonous than that produced by heat or gentle 
exercise. 


A discovery possessing great interest to Bible students 
is about to be laid before the public in the shape of a com- 
plete Psalter in the dialect of Upper Egypt, believed to be 
the only one of the kind in existence. The manuscript was 
found a couple of years ago by Egyptian peasant laborers, 
who unearthed a stone box concealed among the ruins of 
an ancient Coptic monastery. The manuscript it contain- 
ed was at once sent to the British Museum, where exper's 
examined it and decided that it dated from the sixth cen- 
tury. It had evidently been hidden by the monks for pre- 
servation during some time of danger. It covers some 
hundred and fifty pages of papyrus, and contains the rare 
and spurious 15ist Psalm. 


One of the most attractive of the establishments of 
women is the Bureau of Social Requirements, on Forty- 
second Street. The manager and proprietor, Mrs. Ledyard 
Stevens, is a lady of high social standing, who is brave 
and clever enough to start in business and to use her past 
advantages asa means of success. Having long been in 
fashionable life, she knows its requirements, and is able 
to intelligently assist those whose needs appertain to it. 
She has in her office a corps of workers of all kinds, who 
will go to houses to superintend entertainments, or to 
open or close the house, or to take daily care of lamps 
and bric-A-brac. Besides these she has several English 
man-servants who go fot great occasions to wait on guests, 
and give an air of elegance to the houses in Vanity Fair. 

Mrs. Stevens is ready to be consulted at all times on 
matters of social customs and etiquette, and has an im- 
mense correspondence on these topics. Among those who 
have applied to her was a wealthy Texas lady who wanted 
to enlist her assistance in ‘‘ getting into the Four Hun- 
dred,” and another, from Colorado, who wanted a child to 
adopt. Among unique features of the bureau is a depart- 
ment for boot-blacking for women and children. 


The late Mrs. Kaye, who invented the metal boxes in 
which fares are deposited by passengers in omnibuses and 
horse-cars both in Great Britain and in some parts of the 
United States, had the idea of a change in the method 
of checking fares by turnstiles suggested to her by the 
inconvenience she suffered in getting her crinoline through 
the narrow passageway the turnstile made necessary. She 
set her wits to work and finally evolved the box. 


The admirers of Verdi's music desire that his life may 
be prolonged for many years to come, but when his last 
hour does arrive they will be consoled by the thought 
that at least one opera from his hands is in store for them. 
He has enclosed the complete score ina box,and consigned 
it to the keeping of his friend Boito, with instructions not 
to open it until after his death. 


People who declare that the tea and tobacco habit 
shortens life will find a refutation of their theory in the 
case of Mrs. Catharine McLaughlin, of Waterbury, Con- 
necticut. She possesses certified copies of church records 
which prove beyond doubt that she was born in Ireland 
in the year 1788. Mrs. McLaughlin, while she clings te- 
naciously to her life-long friends, the teacup and pipe, is in 
full possession of all her faculties, and is an active woman. 
She recently travelled from her home in Waterbury to 
Reading, Pennsylvania, and bore the journey as if her age 
had been ninetcen instead of one hundred and nine. 


The record of the life of three of the younger sons of the 
Emperor of Germany gives the indulgent heart of the 
American mother a twinge of pain. The eldest of these 
is thirteen years old, the youngest nine. All three rise at 
six, and have an hour's study before their breakfast at sev- 
en-twenty. For this, as for their morning toilet, they are 
allowed but fifteen minutes, and they then go to the hunt- 
ing-box at Lenstedt, where they study two hours more. 
At ten comes a twenty-minutes recess and a small lunch, 
which they are obliged to eat while exercising. Aftct 
this more study, until one o'clock, when they have a sim- 
ple dinner. At three comes another study hour; at four, 
a lesson in swimming; at seven, a frugal supper; and at 
7.30, bed. The record of such a day gives an entirely 
new meaning to the phrase ‘‘ To live like a prince.” 


In spite of the long and oft-recurring series of disap- 
pointments in litigation, the heirs of the estate of Anneke 
Jans are not discouraged, and have joined with the claim- 
ants of other disputed ancestral possessions to form a 
corporation that will collect evidence to establish their 
rights in this country and in Europe. It has already a 
capital of $10,000, with the privilege of increasing it to 
$1,000,000, and the directors represent all quarters of 
the Union and a goodly proportion of the States. 


Professor and Mrs. Innskeep of California have created 
a little sensation at the University of Chicago, where the 
have for the past two years been studying for a doctor's 
degree in philosophy, by submitting a joint thesis, com- 
posed between them, for which they hope to receive a 
degree apiece. They claim that they have faithfully 
divided the labor and that both are entitled to receive the 
reward. Mrs. Innskeep was a pupil of her husband be- 
fore she married him. He coached her in Latin for the 
admission examinations to the State University of Cali- 
fornia, and married her shortly after her graduation. 


PEOPLE TO BE CONSIDERED, 
BY ROSE HAWTHORNE LATIROP. 
\ HAT is to be done about the care of incurable pau- 
pers? 

I do not mean only those who trip us up as we pass 
along in easier paths than any found in their own haunts. 
These are the stray cases that have drifted under our feet, 
and are finally provided for in the Charity Hospital on 
Black wells Island, or in the Almshouse. 

I mean most decidedly the great mass of poor sick 
people who are imprisoned in tenements by miserable 
disorders, who are hungry and penniless, who are not 
heard of only because they are not sought out, but whose 
forlorn condition of unattended pain and poverty it is 
our duty to discover and aid quite as much as if their 
voices could reach the higher walks of life—calling:to us 
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to come to them, brothers and sisters as they have been 
pronounced by God to be. 

Hospitals are proportionately few, and so planned that, 
with the best of intentions, they hold only a handful of 
non-paying patients of the incurable class. I speak with 
a sincere facing towards the numbers who require hos- 
pital attention. Is this outcry that there are hospitals 
enough and that there is adequate care of the sick poor 
an honorable exclamation on the part of public power, or 
the defence of that small portion of the public which cares 
more for itself than for charity? If the defence is not hon- 
orable, shall the state of charitable care for the pauper 
sick be made at last so noble and painstaking that even 
the poor can praise it? 

A phalanx of hospitals that would leave the smallest 
number of paupers in forsaken misery, instead of the 
greatest, should be the aim of all interested; and hos- 
pitals that would require a feeling of gentle pity and 
respectful earnestness among the nurses and doctors, in 
stead of businesslike sternness, would deserve a more 
poetic comparison than any adage supplies—would de 
serve a poem by Edmund Clarence Stedman or a second 
Shelley. 

The hospitals, if numerous, must be simple, because a 
row of Venetian palaces would not be permanently sup- 
ported. In short, let us make a beginning that will tes- 
tify to excellent civic sense, and build a barrack-hospital 
for the incurably sick poor, taking up the worst disease 
first, as one first cleans the most unsanitary condition of a 
house, and then cheerfully proceeds to lesser disorders of 
untidiness. By this hospital let it be demonstrated that 
many poor can be attended to somewhat inexpensively, 
and yet with a lavish generosity in loving-kindness. An- 
other such hospital will soon be called for, and easily sup- 
plied; and, behold! the fresh air of reform will penetrate 
the noxious darkness of the distresses of the poor, so that 
the well-to-do will no longer fear ‘‘ to pass that way.” 

I call this suggestion a very trite one, but yet capable 
of altering the discomfort of a world. The future fly- 
ing-machine will be as untrammelled as a swift; and 
charity hospitals, to meet requirements, will reduce their 
ornamentation, stiffness of system, and selfishness of or- 
ganization to the simplicity of an arrow. Let there be 
simple spacious frame-works, and let the moving force 
within them be women who have sacrificed their personal 
happiness to aid the poor, and hospital reform will reach 
its goal in short order, instead of delaying for years to 
come, Let these hospitals resemble poor men’s homes 
in the absence of show and pride and a prevalence of 
straightforward kindness, and be like homes anywhere 
because comfortable and gentle. 

I beg the public for the means to erect such a hospital 
upon the East Side of New York. In this region strong 
breezes blow from the river, and all the sunshine a hos- 
pital can hold pours down upon long lines of eastern and 
southern exposure that are ready to absorb it 

Now let me spenk of the nurses for such a hospital. I 
propose to call them Servants of Relief, because they will 


carry relief to certain poor in the spirit of humblest ser- 
vitude. The servitude will be entire, because it will de- 
sire really toserve. An assistant who makes reservations 
of strength and time is sooner or later a painful disap- 
pointment. 

Why should we help incurables of an unattractive class, 
and why should we make no reservations in serving them? 
Because we love them and God. Practice proves this. 

If a person can be found who likes horror and revolt- 
ing conditions, I beg to state that I do not, and that I have 
studiously avoided looking at operations, to which I have 
been invited by charming young women, expressing my 
indifference—much to their surprise—because the scenes 
were as loathsome as possible and the patient would prob- 
ably die during the process. Nor would I prefer the pic- 
ture of a forlorn case of pauper agony in a disordered 
room to a painting by Raphael. But I have learned—and 
very quickly, too—to loathe more than anything else in the 
world the cowardice which holds us back from a need to 
which we can give relief. No sight that I have seen in 
my rounds among the sick is so terrible as the sight of 
suffering left alone because we for some reason dare not 
share it. If we cannot share it on account of other 
urgent duties, we are of course exempt; but if it is to 
save our own skins that we hold back, if we would risk 
nothing to clasp hands with one who would be helpless 
without our aid, what shall cleanse the leprosy of our 
character? What help shall we receive at the climax of 
our own bitterest sorrow? I believe that our base want 
of brotherhood will be revealed to us in that unique hour, 

Let us therefore win the women who are tender-hearted 
to this industry of nursing the doomed, and persuade 
them to fan their courage, and by its burning zeal press 
forward through selfish impediments to scenes of great- 
est disaster, not dreaming that it is necessary or brave to 
watch terrible operations, but never quailing before terri- 
ble aspects or agonies which they can lessen even by a 
moment's relief. Let women who are not quite as brave 
or wise as they should be to carry out this work at least 
call upon the better women to come, as I do now, that at 
last a noble company may be formed. 

I am sure that it is true that the training of nurses at 
present is somewhat too excessively a training in gracious 
and useful deportment in relation to doctors and superin- 
tendents, without graciousness or conscientious quickness 
in serving those persons for whom the nurses exist. The 
question of how kind are nurses receiving not thanks of 
the poor merely, but twenty-five dollars a week from the 
well-to-do, is one which causes eloquence among some 
rich and good women I know who have employed them 
and found them unfit for the sick. I know some lovely 
women who are trained nurses, ard it is such who should 
be imitated—commiserating suffering, and all alertness to 
soothe the agonized body and breaking heart. There 
should be a school demanding loving-kindness, and giving 
diplomas for it, making it a scientific point of the greatest 
importance in charity-work. 

It is one of the hardest measures to carry out, this ten 





derness towards unattractive distress. All goes easily 
while the patient is reasonable; but if she is fretful or 
naturally of a refractory disposition, or if through the use 
of a necessary drug she loses her temperance and truth- 
fulness, it is bitter work to hold fast to our principles 
of sweetness. Nevertheless, a retort, however gentle, is a 
fault in the nurse, and criticism is absurdly out of place. 
Sensible care of the sick, keeping them from unruliness, 
can be effected without verbal explanations and lectures. 
Even repressed anger is a distinct offence against God, 
who has honored the nurse with a delicate mission; it 
poisons real love, which is her life-blood, and changes 
her from a sister- servant into a distributer of evil. I 
know most humiliatingly the difficulties of which I speak, 
and that prayer and daily vigilance alone can train a 
woman, naturally quick - tempered or selfish, out of little 
cruelties. But it can be done with more and more success; 
and the nurse (unless one of the angelic characters I have 
sometimes found, and who need no inspiration) can think 
of Florence Nightingale, and grow tender as she bows her 
head. 

A number of women have already applied to me as 
nurses, or to help in some capacity this effort of mine to 
get down beside the lowest poor and put the affairs of a 
few of them, if not more, into better order. It is a great 
advantage to a group of women working for this end to 
have all, in whatever department of the labor, of a high 
type of feminine worth and intelligence, and even of un- 
usual education and culture, yet willing to nurse at a 
moment's notice —the housekeeper, cook, laundress, or 
floor-scrubber (do not tremble at such titles being given 
to the women of refinement; they do the work best)—all 
eager to dress a sore, if needed, or to bathe a patient, or to 
feed her. If women of such readiness and earnestness 
are banded together, even though some do no nursing, as 
a rule, yet heart-felt oneness of aim will add greatly to 
the virtue of the whole company. A helper who can and 
will nurse will always have the right word for a patient. 

Another point of vital urgency is that nurses should be 
kept in contact with the homes of the poor by occasional 
visits. Calls enough for immediate relief will come to 
ensure chances daily for personal inspection of the mis- 
eries and deprivations which summon us to renounce 
selfish enjoyment in order to give our aid. Nothing but 
personal observation convinces us unanswerably of the 
wisdom that lies in serving destitute sisters, and the con- 
dition of the tenements is an appeal that cannot be sur- 
passed. Nurses who see the sick poor only as they enter 
the hospital know too little of the. truth. 

This whole subject is a large one, and merits the great- 
est study, as we learn from the best men and women given 
to the world, whose hearts have leaped at the thought of 
mercy towards agony, and who have recognized the treat- 
ment of the poor to be a science. I attempt to speak of 
a small part of the problem—the care of cancerous cases. 
We can hardly begin lower down in New York than upon 
this field, to which I call the best soldier-hearts, angels of 
exceptional gentleness whom we know to exist here and 
there, and the honest servants of God all about us, who 
might *‘ throw down their nets,” if they would, and change 
the lives of thousands of hopeless people into some degree 
of safety and consolation. Women will be in many mat- 
ters the unexpected ‘‘reserves” who win the day for 
right. As uplifters of the poor they are gathering from 
every part of the life - country, under various banners. 
The sick I appeal for should not wait any longer for at- 
tention. Let women see to it that a hospital soon exists 
that will be a type of many others. 

The beginning we have made, if it can be called a begin- 
ning, isa home of eight rooms, in which are two cancer 
patients and one very delicate young girl, with the prospect 
of two more cancer patients, who are proposed by their 
relatives. All these are destitute, and very sad instances 
of suffering. Many persons outside are attended to, the 
incipient Servants of Relief numbering only four, but re- 
sponding in their humble way, being poor themselves, 
with the small aid at their command to give, which, how- 
ever, makes all the difference to starving people. For our 
daily work we need constant donations, and for these we 
beg from time to time, being convinced that it will be our 
fault if public charity does not give through future years 
the money needed by us for all those who come under our 
supervision who are in dire penury. The public is ready, 
but those who take the responsibility of the sorrows of 
any class of need shoulder the blame if generosity does 
not reach the need in sufficient lavishness. That we may 
not be slothful or cowardly in our call for help is our con- 
tinual prayer. 





MRS. MATILDA W. HOWARD, 


Late of the Women's Club of Lansing, Michigan, at the age of 
ninety-four years.—(See page 862. ] 






































SUPPLEMENT 


AUTUMN CAPE AND GOWN. 
See illustrations on page 867. 
T is much the fashion this autumn to have 
cape’and hat to match, and the effect is 
always good. In castor velvet is a particu- 
larly smart cape used in this way trimmed 
with brown velvet and grebe-skins. The 
pins in the toque, of gray Roman pearls and 
brilliants, and the buckles on the capelof 
cut steel and pearls, are an additionaetitteh 
of color. 

In cinnamon-brown broadcloth is a most 
dainty and effective gown trimmed with 
black satin. A double frill at the neck and 
down the left side is of golden-brown and 
green shot silk. Both skirt and sleeves are 
corded. 


AUTUMN JACKET. 

SS aout coats and capes are quite a fea- 

ture of the autumn fashions. One smart 
model from la maison Druilhe et Angles, 
shown on the front page, is of poplin em- 
broidered with soutache braid, and is some- 
thing on the bolero order. The fronts are 
cut to fall below the waist-line in two tabs, 
and have revers of white satin trimmed with 
lace ruches. Between the revers is a vest 
also of white satin, trimmed with lace 
ruches. The back of the jacket is in the 
shape of a basque, and has a wide velvet 
belt. Sleeves of medium size are finished 
at the wrist with braiding and an inside 
ruche of lace. The hat is of black felt turn- 
ed up at one side to show a white satin 
rosette, and the trimming consists of a fold 
of black velvet around the crown and black 
ostrich tips. 


MORNING-GLORY DESIGN. 
See illustration on page 866. 


4 ae - design can be made continuous by 

reversing itand bringing the two groups 
of stems into close juxtaposition. The bor 
der also can be repeated if desired, by pla 
cing it on both sides of the design. The bor- 
der should be done in one color only, and of 
some tint not used in the design proper. In 
fact, a conventionalized border of this kind 
should be regarded as a band of ornament 
enclosing the embroidery and taking the 
place of a galloon, and the color should be 
chosen for its effect upon the work, as one 
chooses a trimming to contrast or harmonize 
withadress. The design is suitable for many 
purposes where embroidery is desired, and 
the flower color can be varied with good ef- 
fect, using both pink and lavender or white 
and bluein the same piece. The flowers can 
be made to look very delicate and transparent 
by doing them in the most regular and finest 
running or darning stitch, the stitches ap- 
pearing on the surface being about one-six- 
teenth of an inch in length, and those at the 
back extremely short. The darning should 
be done with a single thread of floss, and 
preferably upon a linen background. If oth- 
er material is used a regular embroidery 
stitch would be more effective. 


A GARDEN IN A BOWL. 


BOWL of almost any kind wili answer 
the purpose if it is five or six inches 
deep, but it will do no harm to have it 
deeper. For coloring, nothing is prettier 
than the rich light blue so often seen in 


Chinese ware, and a clear or dull red is also | 


very effective. A raised bow] with an orna- 
mental base will display the garden to great 
advantage, as the blossoms are pure white 
with golden cups in the centre. 

No earth is required, and it is altogether a 
particularly clean and easy style of garden- 
ing. An inch or two of sand, and about the 
same of gravel, with a top layer of small 
white pebbles, and the bed is ready for the 
one large bulb in the centre—or, if there is 
room enough, for two or three bulbs, which 
are carefully steadied by the pebbles—and 
the bowl is then filled up with water, A 
common dish or crock will answer the pur- 
pose if more convenient than a bow!; for 
humility is a distinguishing characteristic of 
this “ flower of the gods,” and it is willing 
to blow and bloom in almost anything. The 
bulb, which is large and strong, stands up 
at the top of the bowl, so that its progress 
can be watched from the beginning. 

The Chinese sacred lily, which is its ev- 
ery-day name, can be planted at any time, 
and, with little care beyond that of replen- 
ishing the water when it evaporates, it will 
show a wealth of bloom in less than four 
weeks. It is the most interesting of bulbs, 
and if kept in a shaded place for a few days 
after planting, it will decorate itself in that 
short time with green sprouts two or three 
inches long. 

Then it needs a window with the morning 
sun on it, when it will almost seem to grow 
while one is looking at it, and very soon 
there are signs of buds. The stalks shoot 
up with great rapidity, and support a mass 
of white fragrant flowers with golden cen- 
tres that contrast prettily with the long 
glossy leaves. 

The Chinese originally brought their sa- 
cred lily to this country to use at their 
New- Year's Good-Luck Feast, which comes 
in February, when it decorates their temples. 
It is a species of narcissus, and its botanical 
name is Narcissus orientalis, but it is far 
sweeter and prettier than our familiar blos- 
som of the same family. When it stands in 
a pretty bowl on a little Chinese table of 
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black and gold or red lacquer, it is a charm- 
ing ornament; and an effective Chinese cor- 
ner can be made with this arrangement and 
two or three handsome bright -lhued fans 
against the wall to “‘throw-up,” as the ar- 
tists say, the purity of the blossoms. A 
hanging or panel of rich Oriental stuff will 
do the same thing. 

It is a source of interest to sick people to 
watch the development of the joss flower— 
for it has a great many names—and a more 
acceptable present could scarcely be found 
for those who are obliged to spend weeks 
within the four walls of a room. 

Another Chinese bulb, the great Loo-choo 
lily, can be grown in the same way. This 
is like a large edition of the other, and the 
long egg-shaped buds are very beautiful. 
The bulb is enormous, and demands a more 
extensive receptacle than the sacred lily. 
It should be at least double the depth, and 
broad in proportion. Some florists sell cu- 
rious-looking vases for this purpose; and the 

lant, when well grown, is a little green- 
ouse in itself. 

It is much easier to keep plants raised in 
this way in good condition than when they 
are grown in earth; for there is, generally 
speaking, only one quality of water to be 
had, while earth is often of the wrong kind. 
Rain-water with the chill taken off should 
be used when it can be had; but hard water 
is easily softened by the addition of a little 
ammonia or borax. 

It will not harm the queenly occupant of 
the lily-bow] to fringe it with the graceful 
little partridge-vine, that can be found at any 
time in damp woods, and its tiny scarlet ber- 
ries will make a bright contrast to the snowy 
blossoms above it. Mosses can be used in 
the same way, and no crevice of the small 
garden need be wasted. 

Evia RopMan Cuurcna. 


GUESSES AT TRUTH. 
Ww E never tire of love, but love often 
tires of us. 


He who feels the loneliest in society finds 
companionship in nature. 
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Delicious, 
5 Nutritious. 
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Be sure that the package 
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A sample of Sozodont for three cents. 
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Floating White Soap. 
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Face Powder 


makes the comelenton § 
sott, smooth, and beauti- 
ful; nourishes the senek-' 
tive nerves and brings ¢ 
the natural bloom and 
freshness of a healthy 
skin. It is the most 
Perfect Face Powder 
and Greatest Beautifier ¢ 
in the world. Yahe no 
WS other. 
Flesh, White, Pink, and Cream tints. 


Price, 50 cts. per box. Of all Druggists or by mail. § 
BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, { 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Chronic Invalids ; 
find nearly all food repugnant after a 
time. Give a trial to 


Somatose, | 


which stimulates the appetite and never cloys 
the palate. Odorless, tasteless, and may be given 
without patients’ knowledge. 
At druggists, in 2-07., 4, %, and I Ih. tins. 
Also the following combinations, Somatose- 
Biscuit, Somatose-Cocoa, Somatose-Chocolate— © 
each containing 10 per cent. Somatose. Very 
convenient and palatable preparations. q 
Pamphlets mailed by Schieffelin & Co., New § 
York, agents for Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr. 4 
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TheModem STOVE POLISH. 


Produces a JET BLACK enamel gloss. Dustiess, Odorless, Labor 
Saving. 5 and 10 cent boxes. Try it on your Cycle Chain, 
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VELVET SHOULDER-CAPE WITH NIGH COLLAR. 


BROWN BROADCLOTH GOWN. 
Cut Pattern No, 4.—[{See Page 575.) ) Cut Pattern No. 3.—([See Page 875. } 


Ais ose. 
ROT | > 








BLACK VELVET COAT WITH JET AND SATIN APPLIQUE. WINTER HAT. TEA GOWN. 


AUTUMN AND WINTER COSTUMES.—[Srr Paces 865 axp 871.] 
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GIFTS CHILDREN. 


I 


\OSTLY mechanical toys do not always 
( give as much pleasure to children as 
less elaborate playthings. As a rule, 
the old doll whose clothing is shabby and 
whose face bears the marks of hard u . is 
the favorite with its little mistress. “Been 
before Christmas day is done the little folks 
in the nursery are playing again with the old 
friends, almost forgetful of the new treasures 
which Santa Claus brought them in his won- 
derful pack. The fact is not always taken 
into consideration that jumping dogs, ywi- 
ing bears, and nodding monkeys often fright- 
en nervous, excitable children more than they 
please them. The older people who bought 
them, and the parents of the recipients, really 
enjoy winding them up and watching their 
contortions more than the babies, who in- 
stinctively rebel against such burlesques 
upon nature. The zealous but ignorant 
shopper will often pay more for one of these 
elaborate devices than is needed to buy gifts 
for all the children of the household. oney 
is often wasted in this way which might 
much better be devoted to the future inter 
ests of the children. Instead of remember- 
ing the anniversary of the baby's birth with 
these perishable gifts, it is much wiser, and 
more satisfactory to all concerned in the 
end, to buy some simple inexpensive toy, 
and put the substantial offering in another 
form 
Every child should have a bank account 
started in his name as soon as he comes into 
this world of ours. If this custom is inangu 
rated in the family, many Christmas gifts 
will take the form of gold and silver coins 
or crisp delightful checks. The babies will 
be all the better off, even on the christening 
day, without duplicate cups and superfluous 
bowls and spoons. When the boys and girls 
are men and women they will appreciate 
the wisdom that took thought for the fu- 
ture. Often one thousand dollars means a 
chanve in life to a young man, a business 
opp -rtunity that never comes his way again. 
ie foolish marriages would be prevented 
and disastrous love-affairs nipped in the bud 
if the mother had the means at her hand to 
provide the antidote of a college course or 
the broadening influence of: a European 
tour 
Some girls have been compelled to take a 
lower place in the ranks of wage-earners be- 
cause they could not have the course of 
expensive lessons that would have made 
them self-supporting teachers the rest of 
their days. The household where the means 
are limited is just the place where this ques- 
tion of thrift should enter into the purchase 
of toys. The pennies for candy and other 


some 





trifles mouut up in ap amazing way during | 


twenty-one years, afd the Midas touch of 
compound interest is realized by few 

when the baby’s friends live i 
region, where ready pe ! is not plentiful, 
they can still swell his bank account by giv- 
ing him some of the inmates of the poultry 
yard, or some farm animal, the profits of 
whose living and death shall be his own. 
An apple-tree is a gift which the years in- 
crease in value, and a fev berry bushes are 
not to be despised. Older children enjoy 
caring for these things quite as much as they 
do playing with many of the toys given 
them 

The dime-banks which are so constructed 
that they cannot be opened until they hold 
five dollars are excellent for hoarding the 
smaller amounts. Every five dollars should 
be at once deposited in the savings-bank, 
and even smaller sums can be so disposed of 
if desired. ‘There are also many “thrift as- 
sociations,” which make a business of caring 
for and investing the pennies of children. 
In many schools the question of the child’s 
bank account is being considered from an 
educational stand-point,and in organizations 
like the Pratt Institute of Brooklyn there are 
offices of the ‘* Thrift Association.” One of 
the secrets of success is, as the old saying 
goes, to get the worth of your money. The 
child who is taught how to use a bank-book 
is certainly better prepared to take his place 
in the business world than one who has been 
trained to regard money simply as the means 
of his individual gratification. 

Aside from providing children with bank 
accounts, there are other gifts which the 
passage of time makes more valuable. This 
statement is especially true where books are 
concerned. When boys and girls are in 
school they often need expensive lexicons 
and other works of reference, to buy which 
at one time is beyond the limits of the fami- 
ly income. Often their studies are made 
more difficult for them, and their progress 
is greatly hindered by this lack of a work- 
ing-library 

It is very well to talk of second-hand stores, 
borrowing, and public libraries. But every 
student knows that these three adjuncts to 
an education are like the three ghosts of the 
fairy story, who should have come in at the 
proper time, but never did, 

Instead of giving children countless dupli- 
cates of story-books, which are soon torn and 
thrown away, it is better to buy now and 
then some standard work for the future stu- 
dent's library. A picture-book that costs ten 
cents is just as acceptable to the child, and 
as much enjoyed, as the most expensive edi- 
tion of the same work. A fine classical dic- 
tionary, a mythology, a Shakespearean en- 
cyclopedia, the Greek and Latin classics, the 
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works of Gibbon, Bacon, and Macaulay, are 
but a few of the large number that will be 
of great assistance during school life. The 
practice is an excellent one in a large family 
for the members to unite in giving expensive 
books which are beyond the resources of the 
individual purchaser. An author may be 
selected, and different volumes of his works 
given until the set is complete. It is helpful 
to the future student if the published letters 
and autobiography or biography of every 
standard author are included in the number 
of his works. A bookcase is a valuable ad- 
dition to the gift of books themselves. It 
does not take long for a boy and girl to be- 
come old enough to appreciate having a place 
in which to store his or her especial literary 
treasures. To learn to take proper care of 
books, and to arrange them correctly on the 
shelves, is now a separate valuable branch of 
education. ITELEN JAY. 


RIGHTEOUS INDIGNATION, 

T= speaker was a man of twenty-five, 

and the sister to whom he spoke was a 
grown woman. Yet his voice had in it a 
ring of childish disappointment and cha- 
grin 

“See here, Suc!” he exclaimed. ‘‘I have 
always talked freely to you. But if you are 
getting to be one of those hateful and un 
sympathetic peace-makers, I shall never con- 
fide in you again!” 

The sister began a laughing protest, but he 
cut her short. 

“IT mean it!” he said. ‘“ Peace-making is 
a heavenly trait when exercised in the right 
manner. But when I come to you with the 
story of a wrong done me by a man I had 
thought was my friend, I want your right- 
eous indignation, and it makes me angry to 
have you immediately begin to make excuses 
for him. Wait until you have given me 
some sympathy ee bring forward 
any extenuating theo on his behalf. 
When you treat my complaints like that, it 
reminds me of asking for bread and getting 
a stone. Later, when I am cooler, I may 
be more ready to listen to reason. But at 
first I want your indignant sympathy.” 

Is not that what we all want when we go 
to a friend and tell him of an injustice or an 
unkindness that has been done us? Does 
not the secret of sympathy lie in putting 
one’s self in the place of the person with 
whom we would sympathize? Few of us 
want to look at both sides of a question 
when we are angry and smarting under the 
sense of a wrong done us. e want the 
person to whom we — forth our wrongs 
to soothe us with tender words and to show 
honest anger in our behalf. It is like sprink- 
ling a raw surface with cayenne-pepper to 
have such an outburst met with a calm and 
judicial demeanor; and the speech ‘‘ Now 
let us look quietly at both sides of this mat- 
ter” is enough to turn acid all the milk of 
human kindness in an outraged person's 
being. 

Blessed are the peace-makers! Yea, verily! 
But the truest -maker practises tact, 
and soothes and comforts the angry per- 
son before attempting to show him where 
and how he is wrong and the other man 
right. 

I am reminded of a conversation that took 
place between two small sisters. The young- 
er one had, as she -' cause for anger 
against a playmate. he elder child had 
the priggish desire to show herself a peace- 
maker. She met her sister's outburst of 
temper with an exasperatingly judicial de- 
meapnor 

“I am sure, Minnie,” she said, ‘‘ that our 
friend Ella Walker never meant to be cross 
or rude to you. She is a sweet, nice girl, 
whom any one might love.” 

** Which is more than can be said for you!” 
retorted angry ten-year-old. ‘My opinion 
is that she is a cat, and you are just like 
her!” 

Could any of her seniors blame the small 
girl for her honest, if not over-polite, ex- 
pression of opinion? 
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THE RED-BRIDGE NEIGHBORHOOD." 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ Mrs, GERALD, 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
COMING COURAGE, 


re DIDN’T know you could sing,” said Robert, ani- 
matedly 

**Oh,” answered the girl, ‘‘I have a thousand accom- 

lishments that you haven’t heard of. How is the little 

Robert now? Did you give him the roses? Did he smile 
—or did he claw at them? Babies can’t do anything but 
claw for the first six months.” 

‘*Can’'t they? His name isn’t Robert.” 

** Not Robert!” exclamatorily. 

Olive, listening to Isabel—for of course it was Isabel— 
felt that not for all the world would she let this child be 
called that name. And she could detect the 
pique in her husband’s tone. 

* No,” he said; ‘* Olive wanted tocall him 
Victor. I sha’n't oppose her.’ 

Isabel laughed. She had laughed in that 
way, Olive remembered, when she had come 
to the small house, and they two had danced 
on the new carpet. Oh, that had been long 
ago! And since then Olive’s mother had 
made Robert come back to her daughter. 

‘*Perhaps,” she heard Isabel say now, 
‘*Olive once had a lover whose name was 
Victor.” 

It was Robert who laughed this time, not 
quite pleasantly. Then he said, shortly, 

* That's not likely.” 

‘The most likely thing in the world— 
somebody whom she knew when she lived 
at the Falls. You didn’t know anything 
about her when she lived there, did you?” 

‘* No.” 

The laugh that now sounded through the 
firs jarred so upon Olive that she walked 
hastily across the room. Then she returned, 
and shut down the window with a crash. 
As she turned away, her foot pressed upon 
the roses that Robert had flung upon the floor. 
How like him that had been! She stooped 
and picked up the poor bruised things. 
They were pathetically sweet. They would 
never revive. Roses could not revive after 
they had been stepped upon. 

Olive had a certain sense of something 
dramatic about those flowers, but she re 
proved herself as being imaginative. The 
next moment she wondered why her mother 
had not called her to supper; and just then 
the door opened, and Mrs. Newcomb came 
in with an air of mystery. 

** I've been keepin’ back supper,” she said, 
**’cause I think Isabel Keating’s coming to 
call on you, ’n’ 4 can’t ask her to tea, ’cause, 
you know, Mr. Nawn don’t want folks eatin’ 
up the victuals. She’s out there talkin’ with 
Robert, ’n’ I heard her say she wanted to see 
the new Nawn and his mother. There! she 
is comin’ now. Lem me take the baby. I 
wish you had on your other wrapper.” 

**T’ll keep the baby,” responded Olive, de- 
cisively; ‘it’s no matter about the wrapper.” 

She advanced towards the open door and 
met Isabel as she entered. Perhaps it was 
because of her burden that she did not ex- 
tend her hand; but she smiled at her guest, 
who exclaimed that she had just told Rob 
that she, for one, wanted to see if anew baby 
were really such an uninteresting animal as 
Rob thought it. Olive drew the child yet 
nearer to her as Isabel approached; then she 
feared lest the girl had noticed the move- 
ment, Isabel bent her head, reaching out a 
finger and touching the soft cheek. 

Why, it’s awake!” she cried out. ‘‘Its 
eyes are open.” 

‘* Yes, it can open its eyes,” responded the 
mother. 

** You're making fun of me now.” Isabel 
gazed a moment, then looked up and asked, 
‘Is it really truly true that you love it?” 

“a 

“That’s odd. I never believed that a wo- 
man loves a child until it gets old enough to 
amount to something—be a plaything, at 
least. I know there's a lot of nonsense talk- 
ed on the subject, but if you tell me you love 
it, and have that kind of a look on your face 
when you say so, I suppose it must be true.” 
The speaker looked at the door; it was open, 
but Mrs. Newcomb had gone down stairs. 
‘*T wanted to see you and ask you a ques- 
tion. Why, Olive, I didn’t know you could 
be so pretty; no, not pretty—attractive! IfI 
were a man I'd fall in love with you this 
minute.” 

Isabel’s large black eyes were full of 4 
bold light that the other woman felt that she 
hated. Had this girl come merely to talk in this way? 
Olive made no reply whatever to these words. 

Isabel glanced about the room, taking in its bareness 
and lonesomeness. ‘‘I suppose now you'll be just like 
other women,” she remarked: ‘“ you won't be a wife or a 
woman any more—you'll simply be a mother.” 

‘* Is that to be like other women?” 

‘Yes, you know it is.” Isabel came nearer; Olive 
thought that she was going to touch her, and she invol- 
untarily moved back a step. ‘ Oh,” bitterly, “I’m not 
going to lay my hand on you—you shrink from me! Of 
course you despise me because I told you that time that I 
loved Robert. It’s no strange thing to love him, is it? 
You ought not to think so, surely. wanted to ask you 
this question again—I asked you once before—are you 
happy? You have the one thing in all the world that 
you wanted most, and now are you happy? You must 
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answer me!” This time Isabel did touch her companion; 
she seized ber arm and held it closely. She seemed eager, 
feverishly eager, and her eyes interrogated even more 
strongly than her words. ‘ You can’t evade,” she said, 
“for I’m watching your face. You won and I lost; you 
ought to be happy. Are you?” 

There seemed something coarse in these last sentences— 
as if, Olive thought, she and Isabel had been contending 
for Robert. And then over her, in a bitter wave, came 
the consciousness that, but for what her mother had done, 
she might not have been Robert’s wife; more than that, 
this girl who was now inquiring so sharply might have 
stood in her place. 

A sudden sweeping fury of indignation and futile re- 


“BOB, WHAT ARE YOU UP TO 


sentment swept along in Olive’s soul. For that moment 
she felt that she couldn’t bear it—no, she could not bear 
it. She walked away from Isabel’s side and laid the baby 
carefully on its bed. The boy cried out a little, then 
subsided into slight murmuring sounds as its mother 
stood a moment with her hand on its breast. When the 
sounds ceased, Olive came back to where Isabel remained 
standing and watching her. In those few moments Olive 
had been fighting with herself one of the fiercest battles 
she had ever fought. As she stood with her hand on the 
child there came to her, as if it were a whisper from 
Heaven itself: ‘‘ Why did you name him Victor? You 
thought you could conquer?” But that was fanciful. 
Olive had had plenty of time to become fanciful as she 
labored alone about the house. When she returned to 
Isabel her pallid face was luminous. 

‘* Have I been happy?” she repeated, in a low voice. 
**Yes—and unhappy too. ‘That’s all I can tell you.” 
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** But that is no answer at all. You know what you 
dreamed of and hoped for—have you got it? Have you 
got it?” 

As Olive looked at her companion now she saw that 
there were dark marks under Isabel's eyes, and a tense 
line at either side of the mouth. 

‘* No,” answered Olive, gently. ‘‘ Do we ever get that?” 

Isabel shut her hands, then she opened them and flung 
them out with a swift movement. ‘‘ How strange that 
is! How diabolical that is!” she cried, with rebellion in 
her voice and attitude. ‘‘ You passionately long for some 
thing, you know you will be miserable without it, and if 
you get it you’re miserable! I tell you, God must hate his 
creatures. Why did he make us?” 





IN THESE DAYS?” 


As she ceased speaking, Isabel walked away from Olive: 
she went hurriedly up and down the room two or three 
times. At last she paused by the bed where the baby 
slept. She gazed down at him. As she gazed, tears gath 
ered in her eyes and fell; she did not seem to know that 
they were falling. 

"You think Victor will comfort you,” she said, ‘‘ but 
don’t be too sure of that. Perhaps he’ll be your greate st 
sorrow—perhaps he’ll be the one to break your heart.’ 
She raised her head and looked at Olive as she continued: 
‘* When I heard that you would not name the baby Robert, 
I said to myself, ‘I will ask her if she is happy.’ That 
word V ictor is a symbol to you. Oh,” with a tremor of 
the voice, ‘you won't get the victory, though. Nobody 
gets it. Now I’m going. She took a few steps towards 
the door, then she paused. * You know I do yretty much 
as I please,” she said, in a different voice. J don’t have 
any one to consult. There's that man who wants to marry 
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me—you've heard of him—Mark Plummer. I wish I could 
decide. One day I say yes—to myself, you know—and 
the next day I say no, I can't imagine how it'll turn. 
I'm watching myself as if I were somebody else, and in 
the morning I say, ‘I wonder how it ‘Il turn out.’ And 
all the time I'm just sweet enough to him to keep him 
from dying of despair. We are queer creatures, we wo 
men. But then you know exactly what you'll do; you'll 
be a mother—you won't be an individual—you'll simply 
be Victor's mother, Good-by; I'm going now.” 

At the top of the stairs Isabel paused again to say that 
she had a great mind to step to supper, because she knew 
that it would be such a trial to old Mr. Nawn if she did 
so. * And how much do you suppose he saves in a year 
by never having company to a meal?” 

With a laugh that was immediately followed by a 
chuckle at the foot of the stairs, Mr. Nawn's voice said: 
“Is that you, Isabel? Save? Why, I mean to save enough 
this year to get a silver cup for my grandson when he can 
say ‘gold.’ Come down, Isabel, and let me see your hand- 
some face.’ 

Olive heard the bantering, cynical tones, and she closed 
the door to shut out the sound, as she had closed the 
window a short time before. ‘* Teach him to say ‘gold *!” 
she whispered. ‘‘ No! no!” She flew to the crib and 
made a little swoop down tothe face lying there, holding 
her own face against it for an instant, half breathless, Jest 
she might waken the child 

Mrs. Newcomb stopped two weeks longer, and then 
went home, and Olive took up the work again. But, to 
her astonishment, it was drudgery no longer. All the 
time, as she hurried from one task to another, there was 
a secret blissful excitement in her soul. When the but- 
ter was made, she would run up to see if “‘he” slept. If 
he waked, she would sit with him in her arms. But if he 
still slept, could she not do more work, all the time know- 
ing that he was there—that, sleeping or waking, he was 
there, and he was hers? 

Sometimes a smiting terror came to her—a terror that 
paled her face and contracted her heart. What if Victor 
should not live? But God surely would not be so cruel 
as to take her boy. God might do other things, but He 
would not do anything so cruel as that. Then she would 
feel, as Mrs. Browning felt, that *‘ it was a terrible thing 
to have all her fortune in one coin.” But, as the days 
went on, she began to be more and more sure of her trea- 
sure, and the sense of possession was dearer and stronger. 

Robert noticed the child sometimes, but mostly he 
seemed absorbed, absent. He went oftener to the Falls 
Village, but he never made any remark concerning those 
visits. Sometimes Olive saw Mr. Nawn contemplating 
his son with a concentrated gaze, and once he inquired, 
quickly, “ Bob, what are you up to in these days?” 

‘‘ Nothing; 1 work every day in the factory, that’s all.” 

The next week Robert asked his father to lend him five 
hundred dollars 

‘No; I sha'n’t do any such thing. What are you up to, 
I say?” 

‘ Nothing,” morosely. 

The young man was sullenly silent, or when he spoke 
he wasirritable. He complained when he had to spend a 
peony. He said his wife was extravagant—she might 
save more. When he said such things, Olive answered 
him bravely ‘I shall not try to be any more econom- 
ical,” she would say; ‘there is no need.” 

At first Robert stared in astonishment. 
so silent, so meek, so aequiescent. She was different; 
she was no longer cowardly. She was on the defensive. 

Mr. Nawn watched Olive also, and every now and then 
he would say to his son: ‘ Bob, you were a thundering 
fool. Why didn’t you marry Isabel?” 

As time went on, when Mr. Nawn said this, Robert 
would start impatiently, gaze at his father, and look as if 
he were about to speak—but he kept silent. 

‘Olive is getting more extravagant every day,” Mr. 
Nawn remarked to his son; ‘she'll be wastefal the next 
thing. There's nothing too good for that brat of hers.” 

This was when the boy was four years old. 

‘* Can't you speak to her about it?” asked Robert. 

Mr. Nawnrwas sitting in his old place in the porch. It 
was June, as it had been when Victor was born. The old 
man took his pipe from his mouth. He grinned mali- 
ciously at his son before he replied. 

‘Speak to her? I've done so. But it doesn’t do any 
good. She's changed, She looks full at me, is perfectly 
resolved, and she tells me that she thinks that we must 
have good nourishing food; that we can afford it; that 
skimmed milk isn’t good enough for Victor. Victor! 
There isn’t much Nawn in that boy, now, I tell you. He 
has a monstrous look like Newcomb—and why shouldn't 
he resemble his grandfather, I should like to know? 1 
caught him, the other day, giving his banana to that Eaton 
child that was here. He gave him the whole of it, and 
went without himself. Where did he get his banana? Oh, 
from his mother; she says fruit is good for him. Not much 
Nawn blood in him—eh?” 

‘She'll spoil the boy,” harshly, from Robert. 

His father whiffed leisurely at his pipe. ‘* No, I guess 
she won't spoil bim. He has to obey. He seems a fine 
chap enough; but there is no Nawn blood in him, you 
see. You must have been crazy when you didn’t marr 
Isabel. It seems she and Plummer didn’t make a match 
of it, did they?” 

* No.” 

Mr. Nawn sat smoking and gazing at Robert. 

* Bob,” suddenly and sharply. 

“ Well?” 

The young man seemed to find it difficult to withdraw 
his thoughts from the road they were travelling. 

**Do you visit Isabel Keating?” 

Robert frowned; he moved his hands restlessly. “ What 
cursed gossip has been talking?” he asked, furiously. 

** Esther Rice—and a dozen others, But I reckon Esther 
Rice set ‘em a-going.”” The old man smoked on serenely. 
‘* You're an improvement on your old dad, ain't you?” 
Robert swore in a whisper. Then he turned to go away, 
but his father said, ** Stop!” 


She had been 


CHAPTER XXX. 
GOSSIP 
Tae young man stood with his face averted, his hands 
pocketed, while he waited for what his father was going 
to say 
“T found out something yesterday,” Mr. Nawn began; 
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“ I've been a ninny not to have found it out before. You've 
been gambling in stocks—in your small way—old Drake, 
at the Falls, has been doing it for you. ell, you area 
fool, Bob. Just enough of your mother in you to spoil 
you. And you've lost—of course you've lost. By George! 
you make me wonder at you. Letting old Drake invest 
your money !”" 

** Ts that all you have to say now, father?” 

**About all. You deserve to squirm. I s’pose you've 
lost a lot.’ 

‘*Sometimes I gain.” 

“Sometimes! Just enough to make you bite again, I 
reckon. With your handsome face and taking ways”— 
here a pause—** you've made out finely, haven't you? I 
spose you're waiting for me to die. But I'm tough; I’m 
going to live a long time yet. Naturally you'll inherit 
finally. I don’t think it’s likely I shall ever make a will, 
and you're the sole heir, you know. It’s a great bother to 
make a will. You're tighter than Iam, Bob, but I'll bet 
you never can pile up as much money. If I were you, I 
wouldn't make a scandal by visiting Isabel, even if you 
do find her entertaining. They’re a set of dunces in this 
village, anyway. That Rice woman ‘J! be coming and 
telling Olive a pack of stuff. Do you want Olive to know 
you go there?” 

Mr. Nawn rose, thrust his pipe in his waistcoat pocket, 
stretched his arms above his head. and yawned. But he 
kept his eyes on his son, and there was a contemptuous 
expression in them. 

* There's no harm in my calling on a neighbor, is there?” 
Robert's voice rasped on the sweet June air. 

“* Calling on a neighbor!” repeated Mr. Nawn. Then he 
burst into a laugh. 

As he laughed, a small figure came in sight around the 
corner of the house—a sturdy figure, wearing a clean 
and patched gingham frock; its light hair was flying in 
the wind as it ran; its eyes sparkled. It hurried so that 
it seemed as if it would pitch forward head-first; but it 
“= its feet. 

his was Victor. When he spoke he spoke plainly, 
without any of the lisp or impediment usual in childish 
speech. 

“What's so funny? What’s so funny, gran’pa?’ he 
cried, eagerly. ‘‘1 want to laugh too.” 

And he flung back his head, opened his red mouth, and 
laughed lustily, showing some small white teeth in front 
on the upper jaw as he did so. Then, in his laugh, he 
lost his balance and rolled over in the grass. He did not 
try to rise, but lay there, clutching at the broad blades and 
gurgling in the delight of being alive. 

The two men gazed at the child in silence. 
looked the mother came to the open door. 

Had Olive grown tall? Or was it that she carried her 
head higher? There was a light on her face, a loveliness 
there, that made Mr. Nawn sometimes give her a scrutiniz- 
ing glance, and then turn to his son as if he would exclaim, 
**Dolt! blockhead! are you blind?” But he would not say 
those words; he would only smile derisively. 

At this time in her life Olive Nawn was a magnificent 
woman, with the shining of an invincible happiness in her 
eyes. 

** Victor,” she said. 

“Oh, he’s all right,” responded Mr. Nawn; ‘‘ we were 
just laughing.” 

Olive glanced at her husband, but he did not return the 
glance; + walked away, having drawn a hand from his 
pocket and snapped a thumb and finger at the boy. 

Olive could never quite understand why she always re- 
membered this morning so plainly. There was the picture 
of Robert in the background, standing tall and handsome; 
the old man nearer, with his usual cynical face; and in 
the middle distance the boy lying on the grass, kicking 
up his heels and laughing to himself. She remembered 
this picture with the brilliant June sunlight on it, and to 
morrow would be the baby’s birthday. But nothing hap- 
pened that day, nor the next, nor the next. 

She stepped forward and picked up Victor from the 
ground. He clutched her tightly about the neck and 
rubbed his face against hers, making a little noise in his 
throat, which he presently explained by saying that he 
was ‘‘purring.” Olive disappeared within the house. 
Glancing through the window, she saw Robert going 
across the field. In the stillness she heard the Creeper 
flowing by that place in its banks where the stones lay. 

A few y ow later she walked down to the bridge, leading 
Victor. The two stopped midway in the foot-path. The 
boy, rene bes his mother’s hand, peeped between the 
uprights, talking to himself, as was his habit. Vaguely 
Olive heard his chatter about ‘‘ wild eels and the duck 
that swam down to the bottom.” Then some one else came 
on to the bridge. It was Olive’s mother, and she came 
straight on to her daughter's side, and said, quickly: 

“fre ben hopin’ I should see you, Olive; I've ben 
watchin’ for ye. I knew you come to the bridge some- 
times, 'n’ I never did like to go up to the house.” 

Olive turned to her mother, and her erip on the boy's 
hand tightened as she asked: “‘ Has anything happened? 
What makes you look like that?” 

And now Mrs. Newcomb hesitated. 
how I look, I’m sure,” she said. 

She examined her daughter's face. She was thinking 
that Olive looked happy; but she ‘‘didn’t see how she 
could.” 

**What’s happened ?” repeated Olive. Then, more 

uickly, “‘ Has there been an accident at the factory?” 
he had the appearance of being ready to fly, with the 
child in her hand. 

** Accident? No, there ’ain’t been one. Waal, I’m goin’ 
to tell you, anyway. I thought that was you goin’ on to 
the bridge, ’n’ 1 told Ruth I'd jest run down. I s'pose 
you'd be the last one to know it, anyway; but I was bound 
to run down, as I told Ruth.” 

‘‘Know what?” Olive was growing white about her 
mouth. 

‘What the whole neighborhood’s been talkin’ of for 
ever so many months. ‘Ain't you heard nothin’? Or are 
you retending?” 

“I'm not pretending,” coldly. Olive was wishing that 
her mother was a little different; and her heart was beating 
80 that she hardly dared trust herself to oa. 
he Waal, it’s Robert ’n’ that Keating girl; that’s what 
’tis.” 

“Robert's my popper,” said Victor, still eping in- 
tently down at the water, hoping to see a wild eel. 

Neither of the women appeared to notice that he spoke. 


While they 


**I don't know 
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Indeed, it was only a slight outer sense in the boy that 
recognized his father’s name; he was really thinking of 
the river and the strange things he might see in it. He 
hung on to his mother’s hand and strained forward. He 
could thrust his arm and shoulder between the uprights 
of the railing. 

“When I'm bigger, mammy, I sh'll come here alone,” 
he said; but no one made any response. 

“T thought ‘twas high time you knew; everybody else 
has known this long while. It’s a burning shame, that's 
what it is. He's jest bewitched. He goes there a lot. 
They walk ‘round in that garden of hers, ’n’ she takes 
him to drive in her buggy. She's a shameless critter, ’n’ 
1 ’ain’t no words for her!” 

“Shameless critter!” repeated the childish voice; and 
then Victor gave another lurch, crying out, ‘‘A horn- 
pout! a horn-pout!” 

Olive's fingers were clutched tightly about the small 
brown hand. She wished to speak, but found her lips 
curiously stiff. She tried again, and said, in a quiet voice, 
“You've been listening to Esther Rice, mother.” 

**Esther Rice! It’s all over the neighborhood. Ask 
anybody. I've seen them myself walkin’ ’n’ talkin’ ‘mong 
the rose-bushes in that garden at dusk—'n’ he a-bendin’ 
his head down to her, ’n’ she a-lookin’ up to him. It’s 
jest sickenin’; and he a married man with a boy four 
years old!” 

«I’m the boy; I guess I’m the boy,” from Victor. ‘‘ Oh, 
mammy, I do think that was a trout!” 

**You needn’t pretend not to believe it,” excitedly 
went on the elder woman. ‘* You'll find you'll have to 
believe it; ‘n’ you might ’s well come to it now ’s any 
time.” 

‘**You seem to wish it to be true,” said Olive, bitterly; 
and then immediately she was sorry she had spoken thus. 

“No, I don’t, either; but 's long ’s ‘tis true, you might 
’s well believe it. "Tain’t no use shuttin’ your eyes ‘n’ 
makin’ believe something ain't so when 'tis.” Mrs. New- 
comb was standing with a hand on the rail, her small, 
excited face reddened, and her eyes flashing at her 
daughter. ‘‘ Robert ain’t what he should be. He’s in 
love with Isabel Keating, ’n’ everybody but you knows 
it.” 


Olive insensibly drew herself away from her mother. 
**T do not believe it,” she said, in a concise, distant voice. 

Even as she spoke her heart seemed to turn to lead in 
her bosom. A flashing, blinding vision of Isabel, sump- 
tuous among the roses of her garden, with Robert by 
her side, came across the wife's eyes. And Isabel had 
made no secret of her love for Robert. She had lured 
him on; she had— But here Olive’s thoughts stopped 
abruptly ; they stopped against that wall of fact—the 
fact that her mother had brought Robert to her; he had 
not come because he must come, as she had thought. 
That memory was always lying in her mind, ready to 
insert a venomous tooth. But of late there had been 
days—nay, weeks—when she could rest in the belief that 
her child had made that poison innocuous. Her child! 
She had him. She turned now with an ardent move- 
ment and drew the boy to her; a hard dry sob came to 
her throat; she was gazing down at Victor as she pressed 
him close. 

He caught at her skirts, his eyes held by that strange 
look in hers, ‘‘Oh, mammy! mammy!” he cried; ‘‘are 
you hurt? Has anything hurt you, mammy?” 

“Yes, Victor,” she answered. She was singularly 
truthful with the child, only evading his questions when 
she must, and then frankly telling him that she could not 
answer him. She stood silent a moment with the boy 
clinging to her. He began to sob. ‘‘ Hush! hush! Victor! 
be mammy’s brave boy. When we are hurt we must bear 
the pain. Come, we'll go home.” 

Olive was moving away, when her mother touched her 
arm. Mrs. Newcomb knew that she did not understand 
her daughter—that she never had understood her. 

* Olive,” she said, unsteadily, ‘I felt ’s if you ought to 
know it. Somebody 'd tell you sometime. It’s a dretful 
thing to be tied to them Nawns.” 


{To BR CoNTINUED.} 


MODERN CORSETS. 

Yeo French corset, most artistic and nearest to the nat- 

ural form, has very deep bust gores. If the inserted 
vamps are not there, the gored seams are cut to make that 
effect. In the special models which claim to be becoming 
to stout figures the gore runs down to the waist-line with 
out any secondary gores, thus forming the peculiar V shape 
shown inthe cut. The 
fulness comes directly over 
the base of the lungs, or 
rather, solar plexus 

This is the type of a sing- 
er’sfigure. The solar plexus 
is the mysterious reservoir 
or centre of nervous strength, 
and it is a curious fact that 
no figure looks poor and 
feeble if it shows a well- 
rounded fulness at this 
point, directly beneath the 
end of the breastbone. 

The new models of French 
corsets have a sudden spring 
or curve below the waist- 
line, somewhat like the hips 
of the well-known Mrs. Noah 
of Dutch Noah’s Ark. This 
springing vivacious curve is 
repeated in all of the new 
dress skirts. It is required 
by the belted mode. 

The athletic corset is a 
very short corset, in some 
cases but nine inches deep. 
It has either a long or short 
gore. It is worn for riding, 
evening dress, bicycling, golf, 
swimming, or any ‘‘ fatigue uniform.” It is well adapted 
to the lissome shirt-waist, because the ends of whalebone 
are not too much in evidence. 

The third model shown is the English style of corset, 
which is cut with two short breast gores on either side, 
setting the bust as high as possible, producing a long 
slim waist. 
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With the exception of the English model, all of the new 
corsets are built on the lines of the new ideal figure, which 
is draped with girdle, sash, or belt. All modes now, ex- 
cept the loose jacket, show the waist-line in full view. 
In every gown there is 
this line, and woe to the 
figure which by reason 
of flesh or squareness 
does not accommodate 
itself to this sine qua 
non! 

The French design, 
particularly in the short- 
er corsets, is best for all 
of the fluffy, frilly French 
gowns, and, us I said be- 
fore, it sets nearer to the 
natural figure. It per- 
mits the graceful slope 
of the bust and shoul- 
der, and by that means 
throws the head in a pose 
more serene and digni- 
fied. But it does not look 
quite so well as the Eng- 
lish model for trim reef 
ers, jackets, and tailor 
gowns. 

The English model is 
trim -and natty, smart 
and stylish, but apt to be 
a littl wooden at the 
same time. This gives 
square shoulders; it distorts a drooping bust, making it 
flaccid and shapeless instead of youthful. It thrusts the 

arms uway from the 
figure by means of 





at, the long whale- 
Rte kc 7 bones. 

Ny A woman comme 

a il faut will have her 

K /J corsets made to or- 

f der or fitted to her 


figure, for a stylish, 
well - fitting corset 
and shapely petti- 
coat always give 
an indescribable air 
of elegance to the 
simplest gown. 

The high bust and 
long waist, or the 
low bust and short 
waist, the full figure 
or the slender figure 
—these are the chief 
varieties of veady- 
made corsets. But 
in real life no two 
figures are alike; 
there are numberless 
other changes of 
measurement, such 
as the curve of the 
breastbone, the ribs, 
shape of the shoulder-blades, set of backbone into the pel- 
vis, every part of the bony frame, as well as the viscera 
and flesh; in some the waist-line is curved, in others 
straight. The same kinds of ready-made corsets are dif- 
ferent each year, so that no special make can be relied on. 

The up-to-date corset-maker adapts his cut more or less 
to the prevailing mode, but yet fits the figure perfectly. 
Such corsets wear better, and always look a great deal 
better. 











74 ERE is talk among the girls of a Sporting German. 

Three sisters who love to dance, and who wish to end 
up the summer season with an entertainment of some 
kind at their country place near town, have planned to in- 
vite a lot of their friends and give a german in the big 
carriage-house or barn, for which all the favors will be 
pertaining to some game. If the idea is carried out as 
they propose, they no doubt will have a very enjoyable 
time. The village carpenter and saddler have both been 
pressed into service, and the girls are as busy as bees, 
rushing backwards and forwards, giving orders and di- 
recting the making of the favors. 

For instance,they are having small tennis-racquets made 
with balls for the vennis figure; the racquets will each have 
a large satin bow tied to the handle, and the balls are to 
be also tied across with narrower ribbons. Then they 
will have a golf figure, which will be very pretty. The 
carpenter ig making small golf-sticks, the saddler is mak- 
ing golf-balls—much smaller than the usual size,of course 
—and the girls themselves are bard at work making small 
golf-bags. Another will be a croquet figure. For this 
they have invaded the toy-shops and bought a lot of 
miniature croquet sets, which they will decorate with fancy 
bows of ribbon. 

While looking about the toy-shop for ideas for another 
figure, the shopkeeper suggested the old game of battle- 
door and shuttlecock. They quickly decided to buy four 
sets, and are delighted with the effect they have pro- 
duced by decorating them with streamers of gay ribbon 
and rosettes. One of the girls will lead the cotillon, 
with no partner, and she has devised all sorts of clever 
ways of having the figures danced with these original 
favors. 

It must be understood that this is to be a most informal 
sort of dance, as it naturally must be when given in a 
barn. The girls will spend the day before the affair comes 
off in hanging up branches of autumn leaves and bunches 
of golden-rod. American flags and bunting will of course 
be mustered into service, and an order has been sent to New 
York for several dozen Japanese and Chinese lanterns. 


The first will be the croquet figure. After taking one 
turn about the floor, the men are to stand in a row in 
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the middle of the room and hold the mallets up in the air, 
forming a sort of archway, through which the girls will 
dance, with the balls in their hands. The golf — will 
be danced very much in the same way. The figure in 
which tennis racquets and balls will be used will perhaps 
be the prettiest of all. The girls are to have the racquets 
slung over the shoulder, much as one does a banjo, and 
dance once about the room with them. The men will have 
the balls, and, at a given signal from the leader, will throw 
them to the girls, who will be standing at the other end 
of the room. Whichever girl touches the ball with her 
racquet will be the partner of the man who threw it. 
There will be only about twenty-five couples, and if every- 
thing turns out as anticipated, the Sporting German will 
surely be a success. 


The idea of using up old cotillon favors for trimming 
petticoats would never have entered the girls’ heads unless 
they had seen the results. It is done, though, and very 
stunning petticoats they are. In the first place, take an 
old silk lining of some cast-off gown, and then sort out 
your ribbon-box, putting all the different shades of one 
color together. Then gather the ribbons and put them 
on as ruffles, with the darkest shade at the bottom; three 
or five ruffles are generally put on, and if one does not 
care to have them of one color, blue and green or any 
other colors may be used. These petticoats are called 
rainbow petticoats, and look very ‘‘ smart” when the 
dress is held up over them. One girl has just made a 
perfect beauty out of an old black satin lining of a grena- 
dine gown. She had a lot of different shades of green 
satin ribbon, which she got at balls and parties she had 
been to through the season, and putting them on in gradu- 
ated ruffles, has produced a most charming effect. 

It isa splendid way to use up any old sash ribbons you 
may have; plaid ones make particularly pretty ruffles, 
and are very fashionable just now. The wide ribbons 
should be put at the bottom, and the narrower ones above. 
When a hostess orders her cotillon favors for a ball, she 
little thinks of the different uses the girls put them to. 
They trim their summer hats with the artificial flowers; 
they have the tin-foil from their bouquets melted down 
with old silver into tea sets; they make petticoats out of 
the ribbons—what will they do with all the other useful 
and useless articles they receive? This is a practical age 
we are living in, and the girls are full of practical ideas. 

Eprra LAWRENCE. 


STREET AND HOUSE TOILETTES. 
See illustrations on page S67. 

CHARMING jacket of black velours, from James 

McCreery & Co., is trimmed with Alaska sable and 
embroidered with cut jet, outlining an appliqué pattern 
of black satin. The belt has a showy buckle of old-silver. 
The hat is of velvet and satin antique, trimmed with Eng 
lish pheasant breast and tail feathers. 

A most picturesque hat is of plum-colored velvet 
shirred, with the edge of the brim of beaver, buckle of 
cut steel, and feathers of the lyre-bird. 

A new model for a tea gown is of pale lavender moiré 
silk, with bands of appliqué lace on jacket and epaulettes. 
At the waist a broad satin ribbon forms the belt. The 
sleeves are of shirred silk. 






ANSWERS-TO "346 
| CORRESPONDENTS-< 


An Op Scussortiner.—A New England supper is a good and taking 
entertainment to give at a private house to aid a church. The tickets 
should have engraved on them New England Party, or Sale, and the 
whole affair should be skilfally and prettily carried ont; the attend- 
ants should wear plain, checked, short-waisted gingham dresses, 
white aprons, and sun-bonnets, and the rooms should be decorated 
with sheaves of wheat, piles of yellow pumpkins, and bunches of corn- 
cobs. All kinds of domestic articles could be sold, such as clothes- 
bags, shoe-bags, iron-holders, dust-caps, aprons, and everything of the 
kind which is pretty sure to have a ready sale; there could be also 
old-fashioned molasses candy and peanut candy, pop-corn balls, pep- 
permint drops, maple sugar, good home-made cake, gingerbread, pre- 
serves, and pies. A regular New England mea) should be served that 
has on the menu baked beana, brown bread, pumpkin pie, doughnuts, 
and other edibles peculiar to New England. Books by New England 
authors can be for sale, and dolls dressed in New England attire; if 
well done, such an entertainment is sure to be very successtul. 

Enxquieen.—There are houses in most large cities that make it their 
business to trace family coats of arma,etc.; the best way to find 
out a reliable place is to inquire at a good stationer’s.—A supper 
which is to be served in a study without a maid must necessarily be a 
function of little ceremony, but it may nevertheless be prettily and 
daintily done, The tea table, with the chafing-dish on it, should be all 
ready before the guests arrive, and near by should be another small 
table, conveniently arranged for the hostess, #0 that she may without 
confusion remove to it the soiled plates and silver. On the tea table 
should be a centre-piece of flowers, some candles in pretty candle- 
sticks, the covers daintily laid, and some of the dishes containing the 
edibles—a platter of thinly sliced cold tongue tastefully garnished, a 
good salad of celery dressed with mayonnaise, some dainty hot rolls, 
a dish of cake, and small dishes of olives and bonbons. The chafing- 
dish course may be lobster Newburg, and the ingredients for this 
should be all ready, that it may start cooking as soon as the hostess and 
guests take their places at the table. During the process the first 
course, of bouillon in cups, should be served; these removed by the 
hostess, and the lobster served and the olives passed ; after the plates 
used for that course have been removed, the tongue and salad should 
be served, and last some preserved fruit and the cake.—A book en- 
titled One Hundred Chafing-Dish Receipts gives some valuable hints 
about chafing-dieh cookery.—The visiting-cards that a young unmar- 
ried woman now uses are made of very thin card-board, and are 314 
inches long by 2 inches wide, engraved either in script or block type ; 
the former is always in good taste and likely to remain in fashion, 
An ouly or eldest daughter, after she has made her début in society, 
has her cards engraved as Miss Smith; before she goes into society 
her cards should be engraved as Mary Blien Smith without the prefix. 

An Op Scnsoutuen.—A widow should acknowledge all formal atten- 
tions showed her at the time of her hasband’s death, such as cards, 
formal notes of condolence, and calls, by means of black-burdered 
visiting-cards sent within a month after the time of her bereavement. 
Flowers, letters from near friends, and other intimate expressions of 
sympathy should he acknowledged by personal notes, which she may 
write herself or have written by a member of the family. 

Reaver or tur Bazan. —In planning to repaper your rooms and hall 
you must take into consideration the coloring of the farniture cover- 
ings and draperies, which you do not mention ; it is somewhat difficult 
to give good advice without knowing more of the details, but on 
general principles the parlor should be light, and one of the French 
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papers with white background and design in a light color would be the 
most suitable thing for the wall. The frieze and moulding should be 
white, and the design any shade that goes well with the other colors 
in the room ; a light green or pale yellow would contrast prettily with 
the mahogany. Hang the library in burlaps, which may be painted a 
bright red or sage green or left in its natural color, with the widths of 
the goods outlined with a narrow gold band to give the effect of panels. 
A plain cartridge-paper would probably be the most suitable for the 
hall, dark blue in color, or, if you wish the hall light, Colonial yellow 
will give the effect of sunshine and be attractive. If you want a dark 
expensive paper, use embossed leather that comes in browns and dull 
golds, and is beautiful bat costly. By all means have hard-wood floors 
in all the rooms instead of carpets, using parquetry, which is mach bet- 
ter than stained wood; have a large square rng in the centre of the 
library Noor, several small rugs in the parlor, and one long rug in the 
hall. 

Besstx.—One of the prettiest conceits for a church fair is to have 
the principal booths representing different countries, and articles pe- 
cnliar to each country sold at the booth representing it. The booths 
should be decorated with their national colors and flags, and the at- 
tendants should be dressed in the peasant costumes of the countries. 
The articles on sale should, as mach as possible, be those for which each 
country is particularly noted, or similar ones, although of course digres- 
sions are allowable. At the Japanese booth girls in Japanese dress 
can serve tea, and a cup and sancer can be given with every cup of tea 
to the customer; here also all kinds of pretty Japanese goods may be 
sold. At a New England booth the attendants should wear plain 
gingham dresses, aprons, and sun-bonnets, and sell dust-cloths, kitchen 
towels, iron-holders, and other homely useful articles, besides home- 
made candy, cake, preserves, aud other famous New England dainties, 
Another somewhat similar idea is to have the different booths repre- 
sent the days of the week, and to sell at the Monday booth whatever 
pertains to the laundry and wash-day, at the Tuesday booth articles 
for ironing, at the Wednesday and Thursday booths fancy-goods, at 
the Friday booth piscatory conceits and charms against ill luck, and 
at the Saturday booth—the day of the week devoted to recreation— 
games, dolls, and sweets; at the Sunday booth books, Bibles, and 
prayertbooks. 

L. E. W.—It is not customary to send out engraved wedding invita- 
tions and engraved announcement cards, even if the former are sent to 
the members of the bride and groom's families only; with annonnee- 
ments the proper wedding invitations are personal notes written by 
the bride or a member of her family, worded formally or informally in 
the first or third person, as preferred. The announcement cards that 
are sent ont generally after a wedding are sent also to the friends and 
relatives who were invited by personat notes to the ceremony. 

Cort.conn.—A regret or acceptance must be written in the same form 
as the invitation it answers; under no circumstances should a visiting- 
card with “ regrets” written on it be sent as an answer to an invita- 
tion. An invitation to an evening dancing party certainly demands 
an answer, and a person who sends a regret to such an invitation may 
with perfect propriety also send a visiting-card to the hostess on the 
night of the dance 

F. B.—As you intend to alter your parlor furnishings, firet of all 
change the coverings on the ditferent pieces and have them all up- 
holstered in the same color and kind of goods; abolish the red, yellow, 
and blue coverings, and get something simple in a neutral shade of 
either tapestry or a mixed brocade or velours—wood browns would go 
well with your wall-paper and wood-work. Stain the floor, and have 
on it a large rug that has brown as its background; use the Brussels 
net curtains, tying them back on either side of the windows with 
white satin ribbon bows. The bine portiéres should be lined with a 
plain brocade or velours, and finished with a heavy silk cord the same 
shade of blue as the eurtains. One of the pretty light Japanese cottons, 
lined with cheese-cloth, would answer nicely for the curtains that 
divide your bedroom, and would not darken the rooms too much; you 
can get the cottons in any color, and make the curtains easily your- 
self. Hang plain muslin curtains over the window that opens on the 
shaft, and let them fall straight to the bottom of the window. Get one 
of the pretty light bamboo screen frames for a screen to hide the 
wash-stand, and cover it yourself in the same material as the bedroom 
curtains. 

Miss I. C.—You would best make your plaid skirt with several gores, 
as that will give you longer lines. Guwod percaline linings do not 
stretch, and the linings of circular skirts must be gored, not ciren- 
lar. A Russian blouse tight-fitting in the back and with only a little 
fulness in front, and that arranged to blonse over the belt, will be be- 
coming. Black braid ontlining each seam will be effective, and small 
gilt buttons on the waist for show, not use, will brighten up your 
plaid. 

Sunsoriner.—See “ New York Fashions,” September 18, for informa- 
tion in regard to bridemaids’ gowna, 

Gravys.— Yes, the dark silk shirt-waists will be worn all winter, but 
are not considered 80 smart for evening wear as they were last season. 

A Sussoriner.—White stockings are the best, unless with pink or 
blue shoes, when stockings of the same shade are worn.—Skirts for a 
child of ten should be half-way between knee and ankle, and made 
full and gathered. 

Frances.—A red coat would be smarter than a cape for a young girl ; 
the present style ix tight-fitting in the back and loose-fronted, and a 
trifle longer than those of last autumn. 

O. R.—Either white or black shoes and stockings can be worn by 
the bridemaids, but black are the smartest. 


REFERENCE-BOOKS FOR WOMEN. 


INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1. 

COLD DISHES FOR HOT WEATHER. 
16mo, Cloth, $1. 

BEAUTY AND HYGIENE. 

THE EXPERT 
Cloth, $1. 

WIMPLES AND CRISPING-PINS. Being Studies in the Colffare 
and Ornaments of Women. By Theodore Child. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. 

THE TECHNIQUE OF REST. By Anna C. Brackett. 16mo, Cloth, 
75 cents. 

THE VIRGINIA COOKERY-BOOK, By Mary Stuart Smith. 
Cloth, $1 50. 

WHAT TO EAT: HOW TO SERVE IT. By Christine Terhune Her- 
rick. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

HOUSEKEEPING MADE EASY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 
16mo, Cloth, $1. 


By Frances Fisher Wood. 16mo, 


By Ysaguirre and La Marca, 


Post 8vo, Cloth, 75 cents, 


WAITRESS. By Anuve F. Springsteed. 16mo, 


12mo, 


— NURSERY. By Christine Terhune Herrick, 16mo, 

loth, $1. 

FAMILY LIVING ON $00 A YEAR. By Juliet Corson. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 

THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE. By Agnes Bailey Ormsbhee. 16mo, 


Cloth, $1. 

CHOICE COOKERY. By Catharine Owen. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES IN AMERICA. By Mrs. John 
Sherwood. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

PRACTICAL COOKING AND DINNER-GIVING. By Mary F. 
Henderson, 12mo, Water-proof Cover, $1 50. 

MOTHERS IN COUNCIL. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 

OUR HOME PETS. How to Keep Them Well and Happy. By Olive 
Thorne Miller. Ulustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


MONEY-MAKING FOR LADIES By Ella Rodman Church. 16mo, 
Cloth, 50 cents. 
EVERYBODY'S POCKET CYCLOPAIDIA. Illustrated. Square 


16mo, Cloth, 50 cents, 

— WRITING-DESK BOOK. Square 16mo, Cloth, 50 
cents. 

EVERYBODY'S BOOK OF CORRECT CONDUCT. Square 16mo, 
Cloth, 50 cents. 

EVERYBODY'S GUIDE TO MUSIC. Illnstrated. Square 16mo, 
Cloth, 50 centa. 


Posuisuzp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx anp Lowpon. 








EVENING CLOAK WITH FLOWING SLEEVES 


For pattern and description see No. IL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


1 WIDE VIEW. 
QAID one woman to another, laughing, ‘‘ I cannot exact- 
a) Iy 


tell why I am continually trampled under foot, so 


to speak, by every lady who knows me. I have about 
come to the conclusion that I must be a very unselfish and 
amiable person. Every one in my own family, from the 
head of the house to the cook, imposes on me, and outside 
that 

Well, what else isked her friend 





Fie. .—GOWN FOR ELDERLY LADY. 
For pattern and description see No. XIII. on pattern-sheet Sapplement. 
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“ Why,” still laughing, 
“people seem to perceive in- 
tuitively when they first meet 
me that I am a creature who 
has carried the ‘womanly self 
sacrificing -spirit’ idea to its 
extremest limit, and that con- 
cessions have only to be de- 
manded of me to be granted.” 

*You should do as I do,” 
said the superiorone. ‘“‘ Draw 
a line around yourself, and 
never allow any one to come 
inside of it.” 

** Oh, Lnever could do that!” 
cried the other, in alarm. ‘It 
seems so selfish to insist upon 
your rights being respected, 
instead of yielding.” 

‘Now do you know,” re- 
plied her friend, ‘‘ speaking to 
you with all kindness, my love, 
1 have long had a suspicion 
that this self-sacrifice idea is 
the purest and most unmiti 
gated selfishness that women 
are guilty of. As every exag 
gerated virtue becomes a vice, 
| think a woman can be so 
self-sacrificing that she be- 
comes vicious, Iam very sure 
that this ‘womanly self-sacri 
ficing spirit’ has degenerated 
with many women into selfish 
weakness, and nothing better. 
The vast majority of them 
yield to every imposition with 
out question because it is easy, 
and through long practice has 
become instinctive. Not in 
one case out of a hundred does 
a woman yield only because it 
is right.” 

**Do you really think that ?” 

‘I do think so, deeply think 
so. And I had to learn this 
truth through the very hardest 
experience. Naturally | am 
not strong-willed nor decided 
So I yielded point after point 
in my life, telling myself that, 
after all, it was a woman's 
place to sacrifice her own in 
terests and inclinations. I let 


Fie. 2—-LONG CLOAK WITH FUR CAPE AND COLLAR. 
For back, pattern, aud description see No. IX. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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my self grow so acquiescent that I grew act- 
ually sloppy before I found out my error 
and determined to reform. 

“Then I found that | had set myself a 
terrible task. My friends were astonished 
that I should be firm about matters, when 
I had always given way. Those who had 
taken advantage of my weakness now called 
me cruel and unwomanly because I insisted 
on my rights, and would not allow myself 
to be argued or frightened out of maintain 
ing them. Do you think it was easy for me 
to make such a stand as that, and bear what 
I had to bear in consequence? Far easier 
would it have been ‘ to lie down in the street 
and let the carts run over me’ than to stand 
up for the rights of a woman and a human 
being which I had so long ignored.” 

The other woman looked at her friend 
curiously. She had always thought her a 
very strong-natured and firm woman, and 
this view of her character was a revelation. 

**How came you to do it, then?” after a 


pause. 
** It was either that orannihilation.” The 
woman gave a bitter little laugh. ‘‘I was 


in a desperate case or I never should have 
been able to do what I did 

** Well, never mind. It isn’t worth while 
going into the details of my struggles now. 
Enough that I accomplished what I set out 
todo. I not only grew into a firmer, more 
respected, and happier woman, but I devel 
oped a greater capacity for helping others 
against wrong and oppression than I ever 
believed possible. What I wanted to tell 
you was this: In the process of my reforma 
tion I learned many things which opened my 
eyes to the intense selfishness of this mis- 
taken spirit of self-sacrifice which women 
develop. It has become a mania with the 
weaker women. It belittles their charac 
ters, and it ruins every man and woman 
with whom they have to do. 

**For every woman, my dear, is a human 
being, even if she is a wife and mother too. 
Now if it is right that every human being 
should have certain rights, among them be- 
ing justice, has a woman more right to be 
unjust to herself than to others? What do 
you think?” 

‘*Theoretically no,” smiled the listener. 

““Ah, yes. That is ‘true generally,’ you 
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CLOTH CAPE WITH LACE APPLIQUE AND FEATHER TRIMMING. 


For diagram and description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


say, ‘but not true for you and me.’ That is where you 
are wrong, and that is the hard part—to live up to the 
truth for yourself. But I digress. 

“ Well, that was my first discovery. We have no more 
right to be unjust to ourselves than to be unjust to others. 
My second was this. Wemake others unjust by allowing 
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FLANNEL MORNING GOWN. 
For pattern and description see No. X. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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them to be unjust to us. If oth- 
er people deny or abrogate our 
rights, and we do not assert and 
maintain them, we make these 
other people tyrannical, oppres- 
sive, selfish, and unjust, and we 
are directly responsible for that 
result.” 

‘**Gracious!” 

**] am not speaking a bit too 
strongly. I found that all true 
inmyowncase, And if you will 
observe the case of any one you 
know who is acting under those 
conditions, you will find that 
what I say is true. And my 
third discovery was this, that 
wives and mothers—all women, 
in fact—are particularly the 
teachers of the world in just these 
questions of higher morality. 
We teach by example as well as 
by precept, my dear, and object- 
teaching is always the more forci- 
ble and direct. And so, in ex- 
actly these matters, women con- 
tinually instruct not only their 
own children and families, but 
other women, and finally the 
worla. 

** Now it is impossible to teach 
right ideas of virtue unless we 
learn and practise them first in 
our own persons. Can you teach 
truth unless you are yourself 
true? Justice, until you render 
and demand justice?” 

sé To ” 


“No! You cannot do it. 
Therefore it is the woman’s place 
to demand these things for her- 
self before she can teach or 
show them to others. Courage, 
strength—these are not. natural- 
ly the woman's virtues, but she 
must gain them before she can 
attain the highest development 
of her womanhood.” 

“These are hard truths for 
women to learn,” said the other. 





Fic. 2.—BACK OF 
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**Hafd? Yes. But 
suppose each one of 
us who learns them 
hard can help other 
women to learn them 
quicker and _ easier, 
would we not feel willing to pay 
the price for the sake of those 
who come after? Do you not see 
that the woman does not sacrifice 
herself alone when she is cravenly 
submissive to unjust treatment? 
She sacrifices all womankind.” 

‘You take a wide view,” sigh- 
ed the other. 

‘*Are my views too wide? It 
is time women woke up to wider 
views than their family horizon 
bounds, since the woman’s influ 
ence does not stop there, however 
she may wish it. No one of us 
lives for herself or dies for her 
self. Each of our actions counts, 
not alone in our home circle, but 
further and more potently than , 
we think. Women are not gain 
ing strength in these days for 
themselves alone. The whole 
world is going to profit by it. 
And one of the old ideas that have 
got to go is that women must 
suppress themselves to the verge 
of inanity for thé benefit of other 
people, because nothing less is 
* womanly.’ - 

‘‘I do not depreciate true wo 
manliness. I would exalt it. I 
would have every woman strive 
for strength and courage to show 
the world a higher ideal of wo- 
manliness than the world ever 
before saw—a womanliness which 
is never again the synonym for 
weakness or fear, but which has 
acquired power to stand for every 
right which God and nature gave 
womanhood.” 


WOMAN TO WOMAN. 


JT is only among the highest 

class of civilization that it is 
considered ill bred to address 
strangers without introduction. 
This is one of the anomalies of 
breeding. The European pea- 
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sants plodding along the way-side courteously and smil- 
ingly accost all whom they meet; the border men of the 
plains never pass a human being on the road without ac- 
costing him with civility, even though without a display 
of pleasure at the meeting. It remains to civilized man, 
more particularly to every civilized woman, to disregard 
this very human kind of courtesy. 

Two women might travel on the same car and never 
address each other, when men under similar circum- 
stances will have entered into a conversation of profit to 
both. If a large-minded woman, who has lost the strin- 
gency of conventionality through contact with the world, 
addresses a sister woman, she is very apt to be met with a 
snub. She will probably receive a reply, but one so cold 
as to indicate the displeasure of the woman addressed. 

When shopping there is sometimes the temptation to 
warn the woman next you against some article which 
she is purchasing, 
and which your ex- 
perience has proved 
utterly worthless. 
If your impulse 
were followed, you 
would jarager | 
be rewarded with 
cold surprise or 
suppressed amuse- 
ment, Women 
seem to be distrust- 
ful of one another, 
and in such a po- 
sition as this re- 
gard the would-be 
helper as an ec- 
centric who needs 
either snubbing or 
ignoring. 

This is one of 
the faults which are 
ours as a sex, and 
which interfere 
largely with enjoy- 
ment, and the pro- 
gress of our know- 
ledge of the world 
that lies outside of 
our own individual 
experience, and of 
our own narrow in- 
terests. 





CLOAK FOR GIRL FROM 9 TO 10 
YEARS OLD. 
Fer pattern and description see No, IIL. 
on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





Fig. 1.—WALKING COSTUME WITH BLOUSE-COAT —{Sre Fria. 2.) 
For pattern and description see No. XI. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





INCOMPETENT. 


e eee is more discouraging to me 
4 than the geveral inefficiency of young 
women of good education and good home 
enviroomenut who are—suddenly perhaps— 
thrown upon their own resources, and who 
come to me for advice and for help in secur 
ing situations in which they can be self- 
supporting,” said a lady who gives much of 
her time to philanthropic work. ‘“ And,” 
she added, ‘‘the most hopeless cases are 
those of the young women who feel that they 
can do anything 
ever yet succeeded in the 

anything 
It seems 


because no one 
limitless field of 


almost 


as though I ought to be able 


to earn a living, with all my education and 
accomplishments,” said a young woman 
suddenly reduced from affluence to the ne 


cessity of earning her own living I can 
play the piano unusually well, and , paint 
very cleverly on china, and embroider, and 
do all kinds of fancy work, and write very 
clever and recite or sing very well.” 
But the cash value of all of these accom- 
plishments combined was less than the val- 
ue of the unlettered Irish servant-girl who 
could go into a kitchen and cook fairly well. 
It would seem that there was something 
wrong with our educational system when 
our educated girls are so ignorant of the 
practical duties of life. They are now taught 
something of cooking and sewing in many 
of our public schools; but most of them re 
gard this as mere amusement, and it counts 
for little in fitting them for the actual and 
practical work of cooking and sewing and 
the care of a home 
If mothers do not 
these things in thei 


verses, 


teach their daughters 

own homes, they will 
not be learned at all. And the mother has 
failed in her duty if her daughter, at the age 
of twenty-two or twenty-three, finds herself 
utterly lacking in the obit ity to earn a dollar 
if it becomes necessary for her to do so, and 
utterly incompetent sdincbenss the duties of 
the home to which a husband may take ber 


There is no higher maternal duty than that 
of fitting one’s children for the future that 
before them waits as wives and mothers or 


as useful self-supporting women 


A MATTER OF 
FTER all, it is the 


d world that wear one 
one happy, the great 
among the « 
and cares and littl 
call them such. It 
that we have to do all the 
day, in our business 


HABIT: 
little things of the 
out or go to make 
events of life are so 
worries 
happinesses, if one may 
is with the little things 
time and every 
or in the home, and in 
all our intercourse with our fellow-workers, 
aud it is as we deal with seemingly 
unimportant matters that we can help or be 
stumbling - blocks to with whom we 
spend so much of our lives 
No matter willing we 
sacrifice ourselves for the 
opportunities to do the 
things, do not come to us often, but we can 
always try to be cheerful and encouraging, 
and to keep ourselves from useless com 
plaints of others’ faults, and when we see 
an opportunity perhaps can give a word of 
praise. Who can say just how much that 
little word of praise may mean to some one 
who has been striving hard over 
task that has worried 


soon lost ountiess little 


these 
those 
might be to 


sake of others, the 
great, the heroic 


how 


him and that he i 


a difficult | 


giad to have finished, how it will add to his | 


satisfaction in the work he has completed, 
and what a long way it will go to repay him 
for having put the best that was in him into 
his labor? Nothing is more discouraging 
than to have done our best and then be 
met by criticisms that we feel to be thought- 
less and unmerited, or to be dictated by a 
momentary pique or a desire for a little self- 
flattery. And how often harsh criticisms 
spring from nothing clse! 

rhere are employers who make the lives 
of their subordinates continually miserable 
by their fretfulness and small complaints, 
aud it is to be doubted if they ever get the 
best work out of those whom they employ. 
Their clerks are always worried and worn 
out by the fear that some little matter may 
go wrong. Nothing ever seems to piease 
aese people; they never speak kindly of 
anything well done. ‘Their attitude is al- 
ways that of looking out for something, no 
matter how unimportant, that may be con- 
strued into a mistake or a fault, and when 
they find one they work themselves up into 
a state of irritability over it that is entirely 
disproportionate to the offence. All the real 
merits of the work are possibly overlooked 
for this insignificant matter that a kind sug- 
gestion, rather than a harsh criticism, could 
have set right. It is so easy to find faults, 
and so pleasant to feel one’s cleverness in 
seeing them and one’s own superior ability. 
Not that careless and slovenly work should 
ever be tolerated, but there is a wide differ 
ence between that and inadvertent errors, 
such as we all are bound to make, and when 
they occur, how much better it would be if 
we should point them out pleasantly and 
ask that they be corrected! 

Of just and helpful criticisms we are glad 
Without them there woukl be little chance 
of improvement, and instinctively 
their value. It is not these that wear one 
out and take away all the joy in one’s work, 
but it is the feeling that, no matter how well 
we may do, there possibly may be something 
we have overlooked for which we shall be 
brouglt sharply to account. 


we feel | 
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In a large measure it is a matter of habit, | 
this querulousness aud fault-finding—a habit | 
easily formed and hard to break—but we can | 
prevent ourselves from falling into it, and 
ought we not, hard though it may be, to try 
our best to keep from it, if it is only for our | 
own sakes? We wear ourselves out by the 
constant friction. And how hard it is upon | 
all those with whom we associate! The bur- | 
dens upon many of their shoulders may be 
already as heavy as they can carry, and we 
who, by being pleasant and cheery and keep- | 
ing our tempers, might lighten these, are, | 
instead, making them all the harder to bear. 

All of us have enough of the serious | 
troubles of life, and where we can, even in | 
the smallest degree, make those around us 
more hopeful and contented by our presence, 
it would seem worth any effort to do so. 


ONE REASON WHY. | 
f te disposition of the hour is slightly re- 
actionary, and opposed to the advanced- 
woman movement. People are beginning 
to ask what ‘it all amounts to, saying that 
woman has been given a chance to distin- 
guish herself, and then by statistics proving 
of how little value her labor is in wide fields, 
perhaps forgetting that centuries would not | 
be too long a time in which to try the ex 
periment, instead of decades. 

The arguers miss the point when they 
leave out of the question the considerations 
that drive women into public or business 
life, and they choose lightly to assume that 
every woman who leaves the home does so 
because of a restless desire to make her mark 
in the world, to buckle on the armor with 
the independence of a man, and sally forth to 
conquer something, if it be nothing more than 
prejudice 

‘The real cause of women’s labor is the 
neglect or incompetence of their natural 
providers. Two ideas are early inculcated 
into the female mind. One is to marry and 
to marry for love, and the other is to be a 
mother, for such is the worthiest destiny of 
woman. It is from too close following of 
these teachings that the cities are filled with 
women workers. Girls marry incompetent 
men; the family increases, while the family 
income remains insufficient. Asa result the 
wife is driven to securing labor. 

Does any one fancy that it is from choice 
that she leaves her little ones and the plea- 
sant natural cares of home to labor in other 
fields—that she prefers battling with the 
world to being comfortably provided for 
while she lives a purely domestic and social 
life? Yet the railers would have us suppose 
that such is the case. 

The sadness in such a woman’s face and 
the bitterness in her heart should be a direct 
contradiction to any such theory. Let all 
who regard woman as a restless being for- 
cing herself into departments unsuited to her 
reflect on these things. 


THE ANNOUNCED ENGAGEMENT. 
tbe custom prevalent with us of an- 

nouncing an engagement of marriage 
is comparatively unknown in the Southern 
States. In that locality, therefore, the new- 
ly engaged couple are spared much of the 
self-consciousness from which they neces- 
sarily suffer when the fact of their betrothal 
is made public 

That ‘all the world loves a lover” and 

that *‘ there is nothing half so sweet in life 
as love's young dream” are facts as old as 
love itself. In spite of this—or perhaps be 
cause of this—the newly engaged girl is sub- 
ject to a fire of curiosity and criticism. 
‘How does she behave?’ is the universal 
query. If she looks happy, the comments 
are likely to be that ‘‘ she seems blissfully, 
even foolishly, happy. Ove would think 
that she was the first girl who had ever 
been engaged. How joyful she is at the 
fact that she is to be married at last!” etc. 
If the dear young creature takes the new 
state of affairs with seriousness, she is said 
to “look dreadfully solemn about it. She 
can’t be very happy. Why does she marry 
the man if she does not love him?” 

And the fortunate man is criticised no less 
severely; his manner toward his fiancée is 
commented upon, even the expression of his 
countenance is made a subject of study. 

It is a pity that the first flush of happi- 
ness should be marred by the knowledge 
that one is an object of scrutiny and com- 
ment, but as such is the case, the newly en- 
gaged should carefully guard their behavior 
in public. It is quite possible for a girl to 
be very happy without letting her bliss 01 er- 
flow in joyful splashes to the comparative 
stranger. Ove girl made herself an object 
of amusement by delightedly announcing 
her betrothal to each acquaintance she 
chanced to meet. Her rapturous ‘‘ Do you 
know that I am engaged?” may have been 
very guileless, but to the coolly critical ob- 
server it was also rather ridiculous. A few 
dear and intimate friends may be told the 
happy news by the bride-elect, and they, 
not she, should announce the engagement to 
the world at large. 

Much might be said to the engaged man 
about the manner in which he should receive 
congratulations on his new condition. Too 
often be attempts to cover his natural em- 
barrassment by a would-be facetious man- 
ner, Which is in wretched taste. The fact 
that the dearest girl in the world has com- 
mitted her happiuess to his keeping is cer- 





tainly not matter for jest. Nor need he 
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have the mien of a resigned pall - bearer. 
Not long ago I was so fortunate as to have 
the opportunity of congratulating a young 
man on his engagement to a sweet young 
friend. I gauged his character by his man- 
ner in receiving my conventional remark, 
delivered as I shook hands with him. He 
returned my hand - clasp warmly, and a 
happy smile made handsome features I had 
before thought plain. 

“Thank you,” he said, earnestly. ‘‘ lam 
to be congratulated, through and through!” 

From that moment I kuew my friend had 
chosen wisely. 

In sharp contrast to this agreeable experi- 
ence was the behavior of another man under 
the same circumstances. He attempted to 
Jaugh off his embarrassment. 

‘Ah, thanks, awfully!” with an inane 
**Ha-ha! 1 suppose that is the proper thing 
to say upon this occasion, isn’t it?” 

After all, in this, as in all circumstances 
in life, a simple, unaffected demeanor is the 
best form, and the woman or man who re- 
members this cannot err in demeanor. 


RECALLED STORMY TIMES. 
“ WELL, that looks natural,” said the old soldier, 
lookin; at a can of condensed milk on the breakfast 


table in place of ordinary milk that failed on account 
of the storm. “It’s the Gail Borden Eagle Brand we 
used during the war.”—[{Adv.] 





Apvice To MotHers.—Mxs. W InsLow’s SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays.all pain, 
cures wey? colic, and is the best remedy for danbes. 
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SUPERIOR to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Crome Simon, 
marvellous for the complexion and light cutaneous af- 
fections: it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. S1- 
MON,13 Rue Grange Bateliere, Paris; PARK&TILFoRD, 
New ¥ Y 5" Druggists, Perfumers, Fancy-goods stores. 
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Vor. XXX., No. 12. 


It is Hard to See Your 
Skirt Edge Frayed--- 


Wearing Out, and Pay for it, too. 


vewE TEL 


..-Wears as Long as the Skirt, 
and always gives that rich, 
velvety finish. 


LOOK ON THE BACK for the letters S.H. & M, 
It’s the ONLY WAY to tell the GENUINE. 


If your dealer will not supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free 


S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 
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ALL CHILDREN LIKE TO DRESS DOLLS 
These prizes are offered as an incentive to clever work in 

dressing CRYSTAL. DOLLS. These Dolls are pictures made 

in outline on celluloid, fitting over forms underneath which are 
to be covered with tiny bits of silk, ribbon, or cloth, cut from 
patterns furn ~~ making a fine effect as of a live person. In 
struc tive, er’ rtaining, and fascinating, and have been termed 

* THE KINDE K -ARTEN OF DRESSMAKING " Sent, in 
canting t anspare it doll, three pattern sheet 








with € Th instructions and colored pattern to sho dea 
’ og ® FOR A PRIZE—Contest: open until March 1, 
Price by mail, large size, 7 x644, 35 .; small size, 
b RL Patents d May 28, 189s 


Warrenrap & Hoac Co., Doll Dept., Newark, N.J- 
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WELLINGTON 
TYPEWRITER 
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Half the price of other stand 
ard machine 


SPECIAL OFFER. on.y " $60; 


We will send a machine to any respon 
upon receipt of the money. You may u 
if not satisfied, return it and we wil 
Agents wanted in every town. 

THE WILLIAMS MF&. CO. 
Box 109, Pla 
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ADDRESS 


BEETHOVEN 
PIANO & ORGAN Co. 
P. O. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 






























The only awarded at the Paris 
Exhibition 1889. 
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TOILET POWDER—- CEE. FAY, 


UTIN 


SPECIAL, 
HYGIENIC, ADHERENT & ipeciat | | 


Inventor | 


9, Rue deta Paix, Paris. — Caution. None Genuine bat those b» aring the word “FRANCE” and the signature CH. FAY | 
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28, RUE TAITBOUT — PA 
reminds its numerous American Lady- » Se who honour 
this firm with their orders that they will always find there the 


most “ROBI assortment of the very latest novelties created in 
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Dressmaking and Ladies’ 
Tailoring Department 


(THIRD FLOOR.) 












Elastic Ribbed 
UNION SUITS 


are complete undergarments, 
covering the entire body like 
an additional skin. Perfectly 
elastic, fitting like a glove, but 
softly and without pressure. 
No buttons down the front. 
Made for Men, Women, and 
Young People. Most conven- 
ient to put on or off, being 


NEW MODELS AND CLOTHS OF 
SUITABLE TEXTURE FOR 


SMART 
TAILOR-MADE GOWNS. 


CARRIAGE AND RECEPTION 
GOWNS, WEDDING AND BRIDES 
MAIDS’ DRESSES, MADE TO ORDER. 


f ALSO FRENCH MODELS IN Ap-| f entered at the top and drawn 
DITION TO THOSE FROM THEIR on like trousers. With no other kind of underwear can ladies ob- 
OWN WORKROOMS ARE SHOWN. tain such perfect fit for dresses or wear comfortably so small a corset. 
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at our exhibition of 
Miniature 


Costumes  } 


’ 


in Chicago, 702-718 Marshall { 
Field Annex Bldg., Oct. 19 to 29. ? 


These costumes were designed and ? 
made for us by leading French and 
American Dressmakers, and we cordially 
invite your inspection. 

Waist and Skirt Boning taught free at q 
907 Broadway, New York. 
706 Marshall Field Annex Building, Chieago. 
7 Temple Place, corner Tremont, Boston. 
28 South 8th Street, Philadelphia. 4 
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Send for illustrated booklet. 


Alt mat { ff 0 ONEITA KNITTING MILLS, ocer.’c:c. Office: No.1 Greene St., N.Y. 
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WATER PROOF 
DRESS FACING 
and BINDING. 


is of matchless value for women who wish to 
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save the trouble and expense of frequent re- , : | di F d Cl ths 
apaaine. being a ~y y seoneeee a es ace 0 

of specia! value in bad weather. dress with 
this facing is well equipped for out-of-door In New Fall Colorings. 


wear during the Fall and Winter season. Its FAST BLACK 


Velvet edge gives the same handsome and 

dressy a as . mpartes by o high 

quality felveteen dress facing, and the F WM. 

superior quality of the materials used, to- I ININGS ancy 1xtures 
gether with the rubber treatment insures 

longer wear than can be a —~<f wed W P s 6 

other facing. By reason of the natural resis- il | OT ROCK 

tance of the facing, the skirt hangs in in IMs. e tons 


raceful folds without the necessity of 
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SKIRT PROTECTOR 


You have had nothing but dissatisfaction with all the 
bindings you have tried; now try Feder’s Pompadour, and 
you will ind that you have got something that fulfils all the 
requirements of a perfect dress edge. 

It is an embellishment to the dress —it absolutely protects 
the edge of your skirt—it will outwear the skirt—it is cleaned 
without any trouble. 

A shake, and the dust is off! 
A rub, and it’s clean! A brush, and it’s new! 


Meh 
Feder’s Pompadour Taree Oaks, Mich. 


AT ALL DRY-GOODS STORES, or write to 
™ J.W.GODDARD & SONS, 98-100 Bleecker St., N. Y. ot 
_ IMPORTANT.—/n buying Pompadour binding, take notice, for your % + 


protection, that the name FEDER'S is stamped on every yard. 














nterlinings, etc. Either in Percaline, Sateen, or Silesia, | Especially Desirable for Tailor-Made Suits, 
erties Sasen Ghat Geaeeteaigien. for Waist or Skirt. Positively un- ? 
Box 2248, changeable and of superior quality. @. sada rl ot. 
d THE VELUTINA BIAS CO), York City, | 4y HH ot 
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THE CLINTON SAFETY PIN| B(@2 Aenea mmMpeaere ge Stamped on Every Yard of the Selvage. | 


Has the largest sale of any 
/, 



























































Safety Pin in the worl« 
because of its surpassing | 
excellence. —EE — — 
t stee - — . ome had rl et ee eh es 
4 Made of Tempered brass, « 5 
’ doesn’t bend. é ’ . 
b Super 4 - kelied, doesn’t turn < HARPER Ss BAZAR 3 
,! assy. « = 
Hook from either side. ? L] 
, iva ite | CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS } 
* 
my We willsend... 2 n » ° . . 
4% JENS FREE ! ‘sampies of ‘the 4 Cut patterns of the fashion plates numbered and so designated in Har- é 
: jo CLINTON, also our SOVRAN > — - : > ‘ om . = 
x pin and a pretty colored & per’s Basar will be furnished upon application, at the uniform price of 
anima 100) or 1 7 
“ Itjust suits me!” children. ‘ 4 
THE OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Conn. « SKIRT +s + + + « 2 Cents } 4 
WAIST . a «| eee | . 75 Cents | 
eh Mass « {| COSTUME Ties 
WALK ON LAMB’S WOOL—WEAR SLEEVE... .. 2% 
) Al! Patterns Medium Size—36 bust. In each case the money should accompany the order. 
& Jn ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form is suggested. } 
& This will avoid error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern. 3 
ie ft 9 Z P ide of th W : 
eS 1 Beh | I ae re ee tor 4 ride of the West 
ora ST a ae va, Gentlemen,— i 
. P. . Conn. , ; ; “aS $ P : : : — Muslin—" as fine as linen, as soft as silk.'' For 
Please send me a cut pattern of Skirt (Waist or Sleeve), HARPER’s BAZAR Fashion 5 sale by Leading Retailers and Men's Furnishers. 
No sense in doing without Plate, number ............, SON WHAM -T CUNO 655.205 onncadeconpdecdabinscoars cents. é € . ree " 
7 ; rc « WRONG s sé 6. oc cevadsesccciuagrseecssececseantess ecsenosecs ' 
gy ae — a : oe RAR ATIC 
et the ri t chi ; 5 AGAsERS. 0s. 2 ccvcccrcccccsccccceeess sensesescsvesveccees 7 : «DRESS SHIELD IG: 
. d & macy ec ‘ Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: Nos. 3 and 4 on page 867. ~ = LEVON 
ndex tells. : Address HAxper & Brorners, Franklin Square, New York City. - 





Th e's money in it. —* ~ tat td An exquisite perfume, ingeniously iutroduced, gives to Aromatic 


: : Dress Shields a delicate, permanent fragrance 


Aromatic Dress 
Shields protect the dress more perfectly than any others. Light 
and durable. Perspiration cannot penetrate or affect. For sale 
at dry-goods stores, or sample pair will be mailed free on rec eipt 


of 14 two-cent stamps. 
PR! ESTLEY’S " looks like a Henrietta, but is Iw. poten ya & SONS, 98-100 Bleecker Street, N. Y. 
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superior in finish and bright- wt 
THE CENUINE ness, It has a double silk warp, 


JOHANN HOFF S SILK and is soft, rich, lustrous, and Mentholette 








| Me olette the true Japanese Headache Cure in- 
MALT EXTRACT reliable. | Stantly ves cures Headache, Toothache, and other 
hy. | WARP nh BLACK ONLY. | Sogth See aque ene nontbo had tn rue Boren ori 
‘ s very 5 yds. on the selvedge, ENTH F 
FLESH AND BLOOD ’ Ms Stamped yey Belera =: cone) A ike aoa ovens 
AVOID SUBSTITUTES Ask your Dry-Goods Dealer for it. article October, 1A 

















Dundas Dick & Co , 112 White Street, N. ¥ = hy Mall 100, 
of Imitations, some of which are dangerous. 
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Jonna. “ Well, here’s the 20th, and Mary'll be home to-day from the 
mountains, I'd like to get up a little sarprise to show that I’ve been home to-day. Just throw in about a dozen oF 
won't be too many when they're deviled.” 


thinking of her. She ni enjoy a fish dinner,” 


Jonzs. “I'm getting up a little surprise for my wife, she’s coming 


them; I guess that 
party.” 














“Now the next thing is to hunt up Mary's cook-hook and see 
how to cook these things. Jerusalem! it'll be a regular surprise- 




















Crash! bang! ‘“*Good heavens, there goes a $50 lamp! I'll— 


A QUESTION OF FORM. 


On tell me what's good form in golf, ld really like 
to learn _ 

I've seen #0 many different kinds, I think there's 
form te burn; 

And which ie wrong and which is right I must con- 
fees | find 

Beyond the penetration of my purely finite mind 

For instance, when you're putting, should you hold 
your club the way 

A dainty little lady holds her mallet in croquet; 

Or should you * rouch yourself all up, with stiffened 
um and hip, 


And wag yourrelf ver as you give the hall a 


clip 

And when you tse 
near the sphere, 

Or two cinb lengths away fror 
the mere 

By some strange bit of management, which some in- 
etrnctors teach, 


your brassy should you stand up 


t, aml swoop it oer 


Involving a most wonderful and edifying reach ? 

And when you make a tee—a joy that's only equalled 
by 

The biles that used to come to as who've dabbled 


in mad ple 
How many pints of sand are used in making one of 
these 


A GREAT 


By those who are past masters in the art of making 


tees ? 


And when you drive—this is a thing that bothers 
many a wight, 

And sets my poor head aching as I ponder it at 
night 

Do you stand flatly on your feet, and swing back 
sort of slow, 

Or do you give a lightning stroke and teeter on 
your toe? 

——— 


He was a stranger in New York seeing the sights 
His nephew was doing all he could to keep the old 
gentleman from missing any of them. 

* There—quick, Uncle Silas,” he cried, pointing toa 
man crossing the street. “ Do you see that man ?” 

“ Yes, Henry; what of him?” 

“What of him?” cried the youth “Why, he’s a 
marked man. He's the only Brooklyn man who hasn't 
been mentioned as a candidate for Mayor of Greater 
New York.” 

—_—~———_— 

“You are a nice little boy,” 
gentleman at the hotel. 

“Thank you,” said Tommie. 

* Have you any little brothers 7?” 

* Yea,” said Tommie, “ I've got brothers to barn ; 
but I'm rather short on papas, We've only got one, 


said the kindly old 











Cc. 0. D. 
Friend. “How bo YOU GET INSPIRATION FoR YouR PIcruREs, JACK?” 
Jack, “GENERALLY COLLECT IT ON DELIVERY OF PICTURK,” 


Then the cat got in the surprise, and Jones had to kill it with 
the snapper to save the balance of the bric-4-brac, and — 


SURPRISE 


arrived home, 


The surprise would have been a failure, but just then Mary 

















A CHANGE OF HEART. 


He. “1 vut~nk I SHALL. HAVE TO PREACH A 


MY PARISHIONERS TO RIDE A Weer.” 


BICYCLE SERMON TO-MORROW ADVISING ALL 


She. “ Wuy, Josern, tr WAS ONLY THREE WEEKS AGO THAT YOU DENOUNCED THE 


WHEEL MOST THOROUGHLY.” 
He. “Yes; BUT REMEMBER, MY DEAR, THAT 


ANECDOTES OF COLUMBUS. 


In view of the recurrence of the anniversary of the 
discovery of America by Christopher Columbus, the 
following aneedotes, hitherto unpublished, now in the 
possession of a New Enyland offshoot of the intrepid 
discoverer’s family, may not be entirely lacking in 
interest. 

I. 


COLUMBUS AND THE TIMID SAILOR, 

It was on the forty-seventh day out when some of the 
crew began to murmur, and one of them, more ont- 
spoken than the rest, walking into Columbue's cabin, 
implored him not to go further. 

“ Why?” asked Columbas, “ What's the use of 
tarning back, now that we're nearly half-way there ?” 

“ Weare afraid we'll never get back,” suid the sailor, 
* You'll lose your way before long.” 

* Not ut all,” said Columbus, pointing throngh the 
stern window of his ship. ‘“*‘ We can't lose ourselves, 
Do you see the wake of this ship?” 

Yes,” said the sailor, “I see. It's my own wake 
I'm thinking of, your honor.” 

“ Well, never fear,” anid Colambua, calmly. “ When 
we decide to return, all we have to do is to follow that 
wake back to Gibraltar, and from there the way is 
easy.” 

he sailor departed satisfied. 
Il. 
ONE OF COLUMBUS'S FIRST IMPRESSIONS, 

An interesting anecdote, indicating that in spite of 
our advances in civilization we have not changed 
fundamentally, is as follows: 

On his return to the court, Cola.nbus was asked by 
pe = Isabella if America’ was interesting to the 
toar' 

* Quite, your highness,” he replied. “The scenery 


WAS wuite [| WAS LEARNING TO RIDE,” 


of America is superb, bat their public buildings aren't 
anything to brag of.” 
IIL. 
OOLUMBUB'S DIPLOMACY. 

That Columbus was diplomatic was shown by his 
first interview with the native chief on the day after 
he took possession of the Western Hemisphere in the 
name of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

“So all this land of ours belongs to your king and 
queen, eb ?” demanded the chief, with a sullen Jook in 
his eye. 

“Yes, my dear fellow,” said Colombus, whacking 
him on the hack genially ; * bat they will make enry 
landlords. We won't charge you any rent up to this 
time; and, in fact, if you'll be sensible about it, we'll 
let you stay until the Ist of next May at a purely 
nominal figure.” 

IV. 
COLUMBUS LN CHALNS, 


During the period of his so-called humiliation, 
Columbus maintained great cheerfulness of demeanor. 
To a generous friend who called to sympathize with 
him,and who said it was ontrageous ingratitade to 
put him in chains, he said, ** Not at all ; it is their fond- 
ness for me that leads them to do this. They have 
chained me up so that I may not leave them.” 


Vv. 
HI8 ANSWER TO A WISE MAN, 


“How did you know, Columbus,” asked one of the 
sages of Spain, “ that there was land on the other side 
of the globe ?” 

“It was simple enongh,” said Columbus. “I knew 
that the earth revolved, and I saw that there wasn't 
enough land 7A this side te go round, What other 
conclusion could a logical mind reach ?” 


























